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THE BOOM OF YOUTH 


TT" Ceabb novels about the Young Idea versus 
Crabbed Old Age, those films about Our Danc- 
ing Daughters, those Boy-Scout Jamborees, that Hik- 
ing Movement, that Slimming Campaign, that 
‘Beaver’ Ramp, those foolish letters to the papers 
from alleged old colonels about the spinelessness and 
cocktails of the younger generation, those nostrums for 
preserving the School-girl Complexion, that glorifica- 
tion of Charlie Chaplin and Jackie Coogan, those pro- 
digies of Jehudi Menuhin, those babblings of Gert- 
rude Stein, that smile of Mr. Drage, that shortening 
of skirts and bobbing of hair, those Nazis and Fascists 
and Bright Young People—perhaps you did not even 
see a connexion dicen these things? And, so far 
as the newspaper stunts were concerned, perhaps you 
did not take them seriously at all? Or are you one 
of the crétins who swallow the whole thing? 

Now Mr. Wyndham Lewis takes it all very seriously 
indéed. He has written a book’ about it which claims 
to be a ‘ research, as ‘‘ scientific ’’ as any branch what- 
ever of biology or chemistry.’ He has made a valuable 
collection of this nonsense from the press, but he does 
not regard it asnonsense. He seesa Sinister Purpose 
behind it all. The gigantic ‘ Youth-racket’ of these 

st-war years is a put-up job. It is a machination of 

ig Business in its bid for power. It is baby-snatch- 
ing on a large scale for the enslavement of Western 
Man. 

The mind of Mr. Lewis displays an uncommon mix- 

ture of subtlety and naiveté. Astonishing is his in- 


1Doom of Youth. By Wyndham Lewis. (Chatto and 
Windus, 19332.) . 
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genuity when he interprets his press-cuttings to sup- 
port his thesis. And yet he will jump to the most 
paradoxical assumptions. For instance, he assumes 
—and his argument rests on the assumption—that ‘ it 
is Press and Cinema hypnotism that rules England 
and America.’ He really does take the newspapers at 
their own valuation ; he has a simple faith in the ‘Power 
of the Press’ ; the Lion of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer is as 
terrible to him as its metallic roar. Already, in his 
eyes, the offices of Fleet Street and the studios of 
Hollywood are the Emotional: Engineering Works 
which hypnopaedically indoctrinate the Brave New 
World in the interests of Capitalist economics. Some 
people indeed suppose that the Press, so far from 
leading the public, is ruled dy the public, and that 
the policies of newspaper and film companies is dic- 
tated almost solely by the exigencies of net-sale re- 
turns and box-office receipts. They assert that news- 
paper influence has seldom shown itself very powerful, 
whether in its efforts to return a particular form of gov- 
ernment, or to introduce a new shape in hats or a pecu- 
liar kind of bread. This view, even if only partially 
true, would be very damaging to Mr. Lewis’s argu- 
ment. But he does not stop to consider it. The crétin 
public laps up uncritically whatever the Press and 
Film magnates give it, and ¢hey, in their turn, are 
the conscious and willing tools of the impersonal 
force of Big Finance. This further assumption is so 
evident to Mr. Lewis that he expressly declines to 
argue about it. He magnanimously ‘ prefers that the 
reader should arrive at his own conclusions . 
rather than allow himself to be influenced by me.’ _ 
Now what on earth, you may ingenuously ask, has 
Big Business to gain out of the Youth Campaign? 
In the first place, replies Mr. Lewis, there is the 
old slave-drivers’ principle voiced by Cato—Divide et 
impera. A house divided against itself cannot stand. 
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If the Servile State is to run smoothly and efficiently 
the slaves must be set to squabble among themselves. 
So Press and Film are hard at work fomenting trouble 
among the public. Amy sort of squabble will do. So 
they run class-wars, sex wars, religious wars, age wars. 

But this age-war, this Young-versus-Old squabble, 
this Youth-boom, this instilling of Younger-genera- 
tion-consciousness, has a particular political-economic 
function of its own. It was, apparently, from the 
Jesuits that Big Business got the idea. ‘ The Catholic 
Church has at all times directed its energies to baby- 
snatching . . . . The Jesuits were obsessed with the 
idea of ‘‘the Young.’’ These priests turned themselves 
into nannies, schoolmasters, mothersome and father- 
some bodies, professional uncles and good-natured 
aunts, nurses and big-hearted big brothers. The Chris- 
tian world became a nursery and a schoolroom.’ 

The Bolsheviks caught on to the idea, and Trotsky 
pronounced : ‘ The education of the young is for us a 
question of life and death.’ Mussolini followed up, 
and ‘in Italy the Roman Papa and Duce squabble from 
morning to night over boy scouts and girl guides.’ 
And now ‘ Youth-politics’’ has become the all-absorb- 
ing obsession of all our rulers and would-be rulers. 
The Bolshevik, Fascist, Papist, but especially the 
Capitalist, are alike out to capture and exploit youth 
in their several interests. Their method is flattery: 
the Boom of Youth. 

A ‘revolt of youth’ is perhaps nothing very novel ; 
but Mr. Lewis detects, in these latter days, besides a 

igantic intensification of the warfare, a new element. 
t is the outcome of this flattery-campaign; it is a new 
conception, a new valuation of Youth-as-such. In 
quite’ recent times, if we are to believe Mr. Lewis, a 
youth was merely a man in fieri. He was interesting, 
not for what he was, but for what he was going to be. 
It was adulthood and maturity that-was, from the point 
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of view of value, the apex of human life. In ancient 
times, indeed, the age-value graph seems to have been 
a steady incline from cradle to death-bed, and only a 
few years ago grey beards were still insignia of honour 
rather than butts for ribaldry. In living memory the 
graph was a graceful curve, rising gently and slowly 
through adolescence and the twenties to middle age 
and dropping more suddenly through senility to the 
grave. But now the top of the curve is being pushed 
further and further back to the days of ‘flaming youth.’ 
We were ‘too old ’at forty, then at thirty, now in the 
twenties. In America, we understand, the glorifica- 
tion of childishness has almost completely put the 
worth of a human being in inverse ratio to his years. 
There can be no doubt that a world of gurgling, 
beaming ‘babies,’ ‘kids,’ and ‘ big boys’ is much 
more manageable material for the tyrant than a world 
of hard-thinking, self-willed men. So ‘ youth-politics,’ 
by means of the ‘ gaga-technique’ of the Press, is out 
to idealise youth and childhood and make babies of us 
all. In abstract terms this means, in Mr. Lewis’s 
view, the exaltation of Power at the expense of Wis- 
dom and Experience, of brute physical force at the ex- 
pense of more spiritual values. This is an essential 
part of the conspiracy. For power must be set free 
before it can be harnessed ; Niagara must flow before 
it can drive dynamos. The same sort of scheme lay 
behind the Feminist Movement (also a put-up job). 
Women were persuaded to believe that they would 
become ‘ emancipated’ by bobbing their hair, cutting 
their skirts, ‘ reducing’ their contours and abandon- 
ing the family kitchen. In effect, they made them- 
selves cheap, efficient factory-hands and wage-slaves. 
Big Business tapped a new, cheap source of power. So 
now, Youth (and Energy which is the attribute of 
Youth) must be boomed; Age (and Brains which Mr. 
Lewis seems to regard as the prerogative of Age) must 
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The Boom of Youth 


become a byword and a reproach—a ‘ back number’ 
ready, when cosmetics and monkey-glands fail, to put 
itself unobtrusively and shame-facedly on the shelf. 
Press and Cinema are inspiring us all with the spirit 
of Peter Pan: the determination never to grow up. 
Youth is persuaded that it is ‘emancipated’ and that 
it rules the world. It thinks it has sent grandma away 
to suck eggs. But in reality it is the wicked and elderly 
capitalist uncle who is ruling youth and keeping it 
quiet with picture papers and Yo-yo. 

That is not, I believe and hope, an unfair travesty 
of Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s account of the boom of 
Youth. It occupies the bulk of his book. Only on 
the last page or two does the ‘ Doom’ motif enter. The 
Youth Campaign will prove suicidal for youth, because 
(as Karl Marx knew when he launched his Proletariat- 
boom) the universalising of a value is the best way to 
destroy it. And the ‘ youth-politician ’ has no interest 
to preserve it once his aim is attained. For him ‘ there 
is strictly speaking zo youth. There are only different 
degrees and powers of an abstract energy.’ So Youth, 
Mr. Lewis prophesies, ‘ is to be abolished.” 

Some critics reproach Mr. Lewis for his vehemence. 
But heaven knows he has reason enough to be vehe- 
ment if he really believes all this. But how incredibly 
far-fetched it is! What yawning chasms there are in 
Kis argument! We have already hinted that had he 
directed his research to the newspaper-reading and 
film-going public rather than to newspapers and films, 
he might have found the foundations of his argument 

* This argument is indeed rather obscure and relatively unim- 
portant. We are tempted to wonder if Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
would have bothered about this ‘ Doom’ tail-piece had he not 
wanted the title for his book with its oblique reference to Mr. 
Alec Waugh’s Loom of Youth. It will be noted that we have 
suggested another title which satisfies this requirement and at 


the same time covers more exactly the subject of Mr. Lewis’s 
research, . 
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considerably less secure than he supposes. He quotes 
with approval the words of a German best-seller who 
describes the world created by the Youth Campaign as 
a Scheinwelt, but he does not seem to appreciate the 
implications of the term. A Scheinwelt indeed it is, a 
world of make-believe whence people escape from 
humdrum and monotonous reality. But who sincerely 
imagines that it is anything else? Why resent us this 
recreation ? 

Is it really credible that the Press Peers have the 
wit to devise so fantastic a conspiracy? ‘And even 
were it so, may we not comfort ourselves with the 
thought that the Youth Movements, by reason of their 
very multitude and the opposition of their aims, will 
cancel each other out, as they are doing at the present 
day in Germany? But already the post-war Youth- 
boom is onthe decline, and’ already Doom of Youth 
seems a little out of date. 

But, after all, Mr. Lewis himself declares that he is 
‘not against youth-politics,’ and we begin to wonder 
what the pother is all about. Nevertheless he has un- 
doubtedly rendered a service in pointing out possible 
and serious dangers in some contemporary forms of 
Youth Movement. The pity is that he has made a 
quite sensible case look so grotesque by overstatement. 

The Catholic Christian can breathe pretty freely in 
an atmosphere of youth-propaganda. He is himself, in 
certain respects, something of a Peter Pan, for it is 
not in this world that he looks for maturity and fulfil- 
ment. Childlikeness is indeed for him an ideal, be he 
never so aged and learned. The wisdom of this world 
must always seem to him rather comic, especially when 
it is untouched by humour or intellectual humility. Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis is courageously frank in his contempt 
for the ‘ English sense of humour’ (a quality, be it 
said, that has much that is akin to the Christian virtue 
of humility and childlikeness), but a touch of it would 
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have saved his book from many excesses. But he is 
right in inciting us to resist all attempts to stunt our 
growth in wisdom and stature, and his book is truly 
valuable if it warns us of the possible danger of mis- 
taking the Scheinwelt in which we seek relaxation for 
the real business of life. Nevertheless the full reali- 
sation and development of our faculties is not incom- 
patible with the preservation of youngness of heart; 
and indeed the latter will be found to safeguard the 
former from many absurdities. That the gay, irres- 
ponsible, brilliant, young artist who wrote Tarr, and 
the not inconsiderable philosopher who wrote Time 
and Western Man, should come to perpetrate the ex- 
travagances of Doom of Youth should serve as a hor- 
rid reminder of this.’ 
Victor Wuite, O.P. 


*We have confined these pages to a consideration of Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis’s main thesis. But there is much subsidiary 
matter in his book which deserves more serious attention. In 
particular we would recommend courageous consideration of 
his theory that a desexualising process is at work among us. 
This phenomenon is far more disquieting than all the Youth 
Movements put together and than the author himself seems to 
realise, . 
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TWIXT SERRE AND 
HEBUTERNE 


I; was on a day in early March of this year, with 
a cloudless blue sky overhead, that I stepped care- 
fully off the muddy track on to the little strip of ‘ sown 
field ’—with the blades of wheat, brilliantly green, just 
showing above ground—which separated me from 
Luke Fo Cemetery. This tiny spot, ‘ for ever 


England,’ lies just over the old German lines that for 
so long lay, an impassable barrier, between Hébuterne 
and Serre. 

I had come up that morning by car from Amiens. 
We had bowled along the great road to Albert in 
smooth security. The driver—who had done this kind 


of work often before—began by being vastly commu- 
nicative. I must see the old G.H.Q. at Querieu 
Chateau ; but it had meant little to me during the war 
years, and meant less than ever to me now. Then 
there was the bold notice painted in English on a barn 
wall, Dangerous Corner; that, too, I must note. Re- 
miniscences of 1870 began to brim over his practised 
lips ; a cemetery on the left, a monument on the right. 
But I was dull to respond; memories were marshall- 
ing themselves anew, stirring out of their long slum- 
bers, awakening at contact with the familiar slopes of 
Picardy : that road there, on the left, it recalls a march 
—its destination long since forgotten, not even now to 
be recalled—but, somehow, clear as crystal, is the 
te of that moving column, and myself a tiny part 
of it. 

We are soon at Albert. I should see the new Basi- 
lica, should I? Well, I had not come for that—so 
new, so solid—my quest lay apart from such things, 
but I would spare a moment. The citizens have done 
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their work well : it is a fine church, and the Virgin of 
Albert, glittering gold in the sunlight, upright and 
secure, views from her lofty pinnacle the familiar land- 
scape. I vainly try to fix my billet—impossible, all is 
so new :, and I have a silly song in my mind young 
Fullerton of the Gloucesters kept on singing as we 
walked together over muddy wastes, centuries ago it 
seems, right up from Albert to Martinpuich. His 
cheery young life, that morning, had almost run its 
course. 

Weare at Aveluy, passing through it : but—impera- 
tively—the car must deviate : how can I pass like this, 
and hush in hurried movement that sudden clamour of 
memory? ‘ Yes,’ I say, ‘ down that road to the right,’ 
and we proceed to trundle down the hill—what roads ! 
—cross the bridge over a very tidy Ancre, with all its 
old liberty gone, and up to the corner, Crucifix Cor- 
ner, one of the many. The Crucifix is there, and the 


quarry beside it where that reeking A.D.S. was; and 
busy, too, night and day, day and night, busy as those 
vs: guns. How silent it all is now, how de- 


serted! Not a figure moving anywhere over those 
hills: my old dug-out—one of a line—a mere depres- 
sion: I can fix the spot easily, and then the flooded 
Ancre lapped its edge. But the memories, so loud 
a moment ago, are shrinking back : it is so similar yet 
so unlike. Back again towards the village, with a 
glimpse up the ‘closed road ’ straight over the crest, 
to Bouzincourt, before we turn sharp right out of 
Aveluy towards Martinsart Wood. I note—willingly 
this time—the great memorial monument at Thiepval, 
on my right. How quickly we move, where of old we 
seemed to crawl. We are out of the wood, and this is 
‘Ocean Willas.’ Then up to the Sucrerie, past 
‘Euston Dump,’ and into Serre. 

Serre! Long before it became, in November 1916, 
the last place where my brother-was seen alive, its 
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name had a sinister sound on our ears. It was just 
those gaunt tree-tops, I think, straggling on to the 
horizon, and visible from so many points round Hébv- 
terne, and as far back as the Chateau de la Haie, that 
made the name a sort of tangible embodiment of dis- 
tant danger; though it had been harmless enough in 
the winter of ’15, °16. Our road entered the village 
from the south-west. Very soon we turned off it to the 
left along what was merely a lane. Midway, in the shal- 
low valley between Serre and Hébuterne, I had to get 
out and walk a couple of hundred yards or so along 
a track to my left till it brought me up to Luke Copse 
Cemetery on the right. I crossed the tiny strip of field, 
and entered through the Lych Gate. 

The Cemetery is quite small, some twenty-five or 
thirty feet long by ten feet wide. It stands just within 
a big wheat field. It is surrounded by a solid, low, 
stone wali with a white trimmed-stone coping. Gate, 
walls, grave-stones, the big memorial cross above, the 
turf beneath one’s feet, all are in perfect order; a fine 
example of the work of the Imperial Graves Com- 
mission. So small it is, so few the graves, I had no 
difficulty in finding the one I sought. I paused there, 
kneeling. The absolute silence of the morning was 
only broken by a lark singing somewhere aloft out of 
the blue sky: but for the bird, all was in utter still- 
ness, mantled in sunlight and peace. I must look at 
the company in which he lies. Not many, I fancy, 
have done so before, not many will do so again; it is 
so aloof and so small. They are all Suffolks, save a 
few whose title runs Unknown British Soldier, and, 
likely enough, these are Suffolks too. They were such 
as the one solitary Lieutenant would have chosen to 
rest with, as he had chosen to work with; the highest 
in rank was a Lance-Sergeant. 

I move back, noting, as I go, the shell holes, the 
broken iron stakes, the dud shells, still, to my aston- 
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ishment, lying about after all these years. The car 
trundles me up the lane to Hébuterne, and we have 
difficulty in negotiating a farm waggon moving out 
from the village. Here we are in the main street. The 
lie of the place is all as,it was, but how few of the 
buildings have survived, how altered its whole aspect. 
| am a stranger where once I was at home. No mat- 
ter: Hébuterne is linked indissolubly in my mind with 
the 6th Gloucesters. Names and faces peep out for a 
moment from the mists of memory and fade again. 
We are running out towards Foncquevillers along a 
road which once marked our ‘ subsidiary’ trench line. 
There is Gommecourt Wood on my right. It is re- 
born, a; wood again; in a month it will all be green. 
Only one or two gaunt giants lift their dead heads over 
the young surrounding growth. Soon they, too, must 
vanish, but to-day they still survive to remind me of 
the old wood. I thought I should have relished every 
moment at Foncquevillers, but the shy memories of 
"15, 16 will not rise to greet the trimness of this re- 
built village. ‘This is not the Foncquevillers we 
knew,’ they urge. ‘ Where is the roofless church, with 
the untouched crucifix hanging on the scarred walls; 
the cellars, filled with smoke from pipe and brazier, 
but dry; the shelters under the ground sheet, airy but 
always damp; above all, where are the men, the War- 
wicks of the 143rd Brigade?’ It is all a vanished past; 
itis here no longer; what, for me, made these villages 
is gone, the fascination that urged me forward is los- 
ing its grip; I grow disillusioned. 

We make for Colincamps by the Sailly road, which 
used to be under observation from Gommecourt and 
unsafe : it is safe enough now. Sailly was always sor- 
did looking ; it still is, but I am glad the old stone 
church remains, standing solidly above the Square. 
At Colincamps, too, the little church of St. Thomas 
still survives ; but I looked for a Warwick grave by the 
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south wall, and it had gone. I felt I must come to the 
surface again after this plunge into the past. I had 
done what I came to do. Back, then, through Mailly- 
Maillet and, Contay over roads which here and there 
wave back/a memory to me as I pass. I am coming 
up again like a diver, and making for the shore. Here 
is Amiens, with the Cathedral freed from its defacing 
sand-bags, and with all the dim beauty of its glass re- 
stored. It is March again, 1932; but years seems to 
have passed since I left the city this morning. 


Dominic Devas, O.F.M. 


THE HOUSE OF CHIRON 
W HERE is the place in the mountains hidden, 


A strange house builded in sun and rain, 
Where the Centaur solaced his ancient hunger 
For the flowers that grew in the fields forbidden 
And winds that blew when the world was younger? 


Where the wild beasts crowd to the pool unbidden 
By the thyme-sweet slopes and the windy spaces 
The shepherds seek for his house in vain. 

They have heard his hoofs in the upland places, 
But no man knows where his house is hidden. 


A house of echoes, a house of shadows— 

But who shall follow the hoofs of Chiron? 

Where the torrent turns in the mountain meadows 
The silver sapling, a light-leaf dancer, 

Watches his tracks lest he come again. 

But the shepherds seek for that house in vain 
While the loud stream calls and the high hills answer. 


Evizapetu BEttoc. 
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CHARLES KENDAL BUSHE* 


MONG all the vivid characters which Ireland 

produced during Grattan’s Parliament and the 
following decades, the memory of Charles Kendal 
Bushe retains a singular freshness and gracious charm. 
His chief fame was as an orator and a pleader in the 
law courts. Charles Lever has paid tribute, in his 
/ack Hinton, to ‘ the elegance of manner and classical 
perfection of wit that made Bushe the Cicero of his 
nation.’ Outside of Ireland his fame is less widely 
known; and the printers may well be pardoned for 
having altered the name Bushe to Burke in the first 
edition of /ack Hinton. This memoir of him, com- 
piled as a labour of love by his great-grand-daughter, 
assisted by the old box of his papers bequeathed to her 
by her cousin and collaborator the late Martin Ross, 
presents a delightful picture of a very lovable man. 
Handsomely produced and copiously illustrated with 
portraits and with many amusing little sketches which 
recall the inimitable humour of the ‘ Irish R.M.,’ the 
memoir would surely have delighted that elegant and 
courteous gentleman who was so devoted to his family 
life all through a career of great public distinction and 
success. 

Students of the history of Catholic Emancipation 
will be familiar with Bushe as one of the generous- 
minded Protestants who in a period of shameless cor- 
ruption and indifference to public justice was always a 
champion of Catholic claims to equality before the 
law. Miss Somerville might have added many striking 
tributes to him from the Catholic side. There was, 
for instance, that fierce passage of invective in the 
most famous of all O’Connell’s efforts as a pleader, 
his speech for the defence of John Magee, the editor 


_* An Incorruptible Irishman. By E. CE. Somerville and Mar- 
tin Ross. (Ivor Nicholson and Watson; 18s. net.) 
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of the Dublin Post, when the Attorney General Saurin 
had prosecuted him for criminal libel and had an- 
nounced his intention of suppressing the Catholic 
Board. Saurin was a political lawyer of great ability 
who for years practically dictated the policy of Dublin 
Castle; but he was a vulgarian with a vindictive tem- 
per which aroused O’Connell’s passionate hatred. At 
the outset of his speech for the defence O’Connell de- 
livered a personal attack which suggests that the arena 
in which Bushe exercised his classic wit and his charm- 
ing courtesy with such remarkable effect was a rough 
place for men of his kind. Bushe was Solicitor General 
at the time, and he was sitting beside Saurin when the 
onslaught was delivered. Repeating some of the 
phrases which Saurin had used, O’ Connell exclaimed : 
‘I cannot repress my astonishment how Mr. Attorney 
General could have preserved this dialect in its native 
purity. He has been now for nearly thirty years in the 
class of polished society; he has for some years mixed 
among the highest orders of the State; he has had the 
honour to belong for thirty years to the first profession in 
the world—to the only profession, with the single exception 
perhaps of the military, to which a high-minded gentleman 
could condescend to belong—the Irish Bar : to that Bar at 
which he has seen and heard a Burgh and a Duquery; at 
which he must have listened to a Burton, a Ponsonby, and 
a Curran; to a Bar which still contains a Plunket, a Ball, 
and, despite politics, | will add a Bushe. With this galaxy 
of light around him, how can he alone have remained in 
darkness? How has it happened that the twilight murki- 
ness of his soul has not been illumined with a single ray 
shot from their lustre? Devoid of taste and of genius, how 
can he have had memory enough to preserve this original 
vulgarity? He is indeed an object of compassion, and from 
my inmost soul I bestow upon him my forgiveness and my 
bounteous pity.’ 


There was so much truth in O’Connell’s denuncia- 
tion that Saurin’s colleagues are said to have chuckled 
for long afterwards at the castigation which Saurin re- 
ceived. The trial began in July, 1813; and from that 
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Charles Kendal Bushe 


time forward O’Connell had to face the concentrated 
fury which he had deliberately provoked. He be- 
lieved that defiance was the only means of encourag- 
ing the Catholics to come forward in a militant agita- 
tion. The following year saw the collapse of all his 
hopes, when he himself preferred to let the agitation 
which he had created die down in ignominious failure, 
rather than consent to the Veto proposals which were 
demanded as the condition for granting Catholic 
Emancipation at once. His attitude even split the 
Catholic forces in Ireland, and it created a deep 
estrangement between the Catholic Committees in Ire- 
land and in England. In those conditions O’Connell’s 
enemies used every effort to crush him irreparably. 
D’Esterre’s public insults forced him, against all his 
convictions, to fight a duel in February, 1815, because 
he believed that if the insults passed unchallenged, the 
opposition to Catholic Emancipation would triumph 
overwhelmingly. He killed D’Esterre and vowed 
that he would never fight again. But only a few 
months later he was forced to accept another challenge 
from Robert Peel as Irish Secretary. Once again he 
felt that he was obliged to fight, not as a personal mat- 
ter of honour, but because the whole Catholic cause 
would be involved in his humiliation if he refused. 
This second duel was the origin of a famous epigram 
in verse by Charles Kendal Bushe which Miss Somer- 
ville quotes, apparently in ignorance of what the duel 
was. She writes (p. 189): 
‘And when Dublin was being entertained by the apolo- 
getic explanations of two gentlemen who, having fallen 
out publicly, had then refused the ordeal.of battle on the 


grounds of consideration for their female relatives, Charles 
murmured to a select few in No. 5 Ely Place: 
Two heroes of Erin, abhorrent of slaughter, 
Improved on the. Hebrew command ; 
One honoured his wife, and the other his daughter, 
That their days might be long in the land. 
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It is surprising that Miss Somerville should be un- 
aware of the subject of those famous verses. The two 
gentlemen were not at all what she imagines them to 
have been. One of them was Daniel O’Connell. The 
other was his second, Mr. George Lidwill, whom he 
deputed to answer a challenging visit from Sir Charles 
Saxton on behalf of Mr. Peel. The story had many 
peculiar features. It began with a provocative speech 
by O’Connell, who had taken offence at what he be- 
lieved (quite wrongly) Peel had said concerning 
him. He declared that Peel would not dare use such 
language about him outside Parliament. Peel retorted 
by sending Colonel Saxton to demand an explanation, 
and O’Connell refused to give any, fearing that he 
was faced with a trap which would lead to his being 
prosecuted. Saxton then replied that Peel stood by 
everything he-had said of O’Connell, which forced 
O’Connell—in consequence of his own provocative 
utterances—to send a second to wait upon Peel. He 
selected his friend George Lidwill for the purpose. 
There was no need for matters to reach a crisis; but 
Colonel Saxton unexpectedly rushed into print with 
an account of the proceedings, suggesting plainly that 
O’Connell had behaved as a humbug. This roused 
O’Connell to fresh insults; and Peel, who had then 
been Irish Secretary for two years, retorted by send- 
ing a challenge to a duel through his friend Colonel 
Brown, the Quarter-Master-General in Ireland. Lid- 
will and Saxton had by this time become involved (as 
often happened to seconds in such cases) on account of 
Saxton’s publication of the proceedings; and O’Con- 
nell therefore appointed another second to wait upon 
Colonel Brown. 

By this time everybody was aware of the position 
and O’Connell’s wife became alarmed at the prospect 
of another duel. She had been deceived and kept in 
ignorance of the duel with D’Esterre until after it 
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happened, and she was determined not to be deceived 
again. She boldly sent word to the magistrates, and 
two policemen arrived at Merrion Square after he had 
gone to bed and placed him under arrest in his own 
house. In the meantime Lidwill’s daughter had taken 
similar precautions. So the two men were brought 
before the Lord Chief Justice in his own house, and 
there O’Connell was bound over in his own bond for 
£10,000 to keep the peace within the King’s realm. 
Lidwill was similarly bound over also. The sheriff had 
been unable to arrest either Peel or the Quarter-Mas- 
ter-General, because they had been warned of what 
might happen and had discreetly escaped from Dub- 
lin. O’Connell had to send word accordingly to Peel’s 
second to explain his undignified arrest, but he added 
that as he could not now fight the duel in Ireland, he 
would be happy to meet Mr. Peel ‘at the most con- 
venient part of Europe.’ One curious feature of the 
story is that O’Connell’s uncle, old General Count 
O’Connell, the last Colonel of the Irish Brigade, had 
come back to Ireland after many years on a visit, and 
was staying at O’Connell’s house at the time. The 
old General had been a life-long enemy of duelling 
and his nephew could scarcely hope for moral support 
from him. But the circumstances were so peculiar that 
even the old General decided that, in this case, 
O’Connell was obliged to carry out his intentions. It 
happened that the old man had never forgotten his 
early fluency in speaking Irish, which language 
O’Connell’s wife could not understand. She refused 
to allow either of them out of her sight, and they out- 
witted her by discussing their plans in Irish in her pre- 
sence. So the arrangements went ahead for a duel in 
Ostend ; and O’Connell, after a month’s enforced de- 
lay, set out by a circuitous route—to avoid arousing 
his wife’s suspicions—for London. Meanwhile Peel’s 
father had offered a reward for ©’Connell’s arrest, 
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after all the newspapers had announced that Peel had 
gone to Ostend to meet O’Connell there. Just as he 
was entering the coach he had booked to take him to 
Dover in the small hours of the morning, O’Connell 
was arrested in London and brought to Bow Street. 
The duel was thus frustrated finally; and it was yeais 
before O’Connell heard the last of the ridicule it in- 
curred. 

Charles Kendal Bushe’s epigram had been repeated 
all over Ireland by the time O’Connell returned. Who 
knows but it may have been one of the reasons that 
determined him to go on with the mad attempt, to 
escape the appearance of cowardice? Yet there was 
certainly no malice in Bushe’s epigram. He was a 
born wit, and the subject was one which no wit could 
have resisted. As Solicitor-General for seventeen 
years, most of them spent under Saurin, he made 
no enemies, and when he became Lord Chief Justice 
in 1822, the Irish Bar could feel proud that so noble 
a gentleman was at its head. 

Many years earlier as a young man he might have 
become Master of the Rolls, in spite of his youth, if 
he had been willing, like most members of Grattan’s 
Parliament, to sell his vote in favour of the Union. 
Miss Somerville rightly calls him an incorruptible 
Irishman. He made one of the most powerful speeches 
against the Union at a time when he risked his career 
by opposing the Government of the day. Miss Somer- 
ville quotes largely from the speech and from many 
others; and they leave one gasping at the thought of 
the bombastic rhetoric an intelligent body of men could 
sit and listen to for hours and hours. That Bushe was 
incorruptible is certainly beyond question. But even 
Miss Somerville intimates quite frankly that she can- 
not imagine why any reasonable man should have felt 
as he and his friends felt about the Irish Parliament. 
Grattan was, of course, so superb a figure that he 
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dominated it; and its traditions will always be associ- 
ated with his eloquence and his devotion to the cause 
he served. But she omits to mention that Grattan 
himself never once held office in the Irish Parliament, 
and that it opposed practically every useful measure 
for which he fought. And she is by no means alone 
in her views when she writes (p. 75): 

‘The more that is known of the majority of the men 
who composed the Irish Houses of Parliament during its 
final sessions, in the last decade of the eighteenth century, 
of the tricks, the corruption, the bigotry, the shameless 
opportunism, that characterised their methods, the more 
difficult it is to understanu why any men of honour fought 
to save the life of such an assembly. And yet it is un- 
doubted that the best and most honourable of the Irish 
members, the most open-minded and least influenced by 
sectarianism, those whose votes neither titles nor place nor 
money could buy, were those who most strenuously 
opposed the Union. Like stars in the darkness of that 
time shine the names of the men who were true to them- 
selves and their breeding and kept their hands clean.’ 

Why such men did fight to save the Irish Parliament 
in spite of all its corruption is a subject which might 
fill many books. Miss Somerville mentions the strik- 
ing fact that the chief supporters of the Union outside 
Parliament were the Irish Catholic bishops. Their 
leaders in this matter, as is well known, were Bishop 
Moylan of Cork and Archbishop Troy in Dublin. 
They had in fact lost all faith in the influence of Grat- 
tan and his friends who favoured a mild measure of 
Catholic Emancipation, coupled with such restrictions 
as were later formulated in the proposals for a veto by 
the Government upon the appointment of Irish bishops. 
They trusted Lord Castlereagh and Pitt in the promise 
to introduce Catholic Emancipation as part of the 
settlement of which the Act of Union was to be the 
first stage. They knew that the King was opposed to 
such proposals but they believed that Pitt was indis- 
pensable while the Napoleonic wars continued. Actu- 
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ally they overrated Pitt’s influence, and they under- 
rated the King’s powers of resistance even during a 
European war. 

The Irish Parliament was in fact the centre of a 
closely compact social caste, based upon the Protes- 
tant Ascendancy. Those who fought valiantly to pre- 
serve its existence were in reality fighting to preserve 
their own caste and their own social traditions, much 
more than to promote any programme of improvement 
in the country. And to the Irish lawyers especially 
the Union meant destruction to much of their social 
and political influence. They had a stronger reason 
than almost anybody else for opposing the abolition of 
the Irish Parliament, which must involve the collapse 
of the social and political life of Dublin as a metro- 
polis. It was most significant in O’Connell’s career 
that as a very young barrister he convened a meeting 
of Catholics in Dublin to oppose the Union, in opposi- 
tion to the known wishes of the Irish bishops. Whether 
he was more influenced by his surroundings as a young 
barrister, or by the nationalist ideas he had acquired 
during the French Revolution, is a matter for argu- 
ment. But at any rate the Irish lawyers were gener- 
ally convinced that the Union must be strongly op- 
posed. In opposing Lord Castlereagh and old Lord 
Chancellor Fitzgibbon they certainly risked temporary 
disfavour. But it was not only the noble and the high- 
minded like Charles Kendal Bushe who opposed the 
Union as prominent members of the Irish Bar. Among 
its most vocal opponents at that time was Mr. William 
Saurin, and neither he nor Bushe himself in fact suf- 
fered any serious loss of advancement through their 
high-spirited indiscretions at the time. 

One letter which Miss Somerville quotes presents 
a curious problem. It is signed simply with the 
initials ‘S.W.’ and addressed to Bushe, apparently 
by someone who did not know him personally. It con- 
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gratulates him on his powerful speech against the 
Union, and sets out various arguments against it, es- - 
pecially in connection with its probable effects in in- 
juring Irish manufactures. It is written from Baggot 
Street, Dublin, and bears the postmark 10 May, 1800. 
The only clue which Miss Somerville can find to its 
authorship is its seal, which she describes as * an oval 
shield, surmounted by a ducal coronet, with three 
coronets, or two and one, on a field azure, and for 
mantles, what appear to be a cardinal’s tassels.’ She 
has submitted the seal to one authority who suggests 
that it may have been written by ‘a high ecclesiastic in 
the Roman Catholic Church who also had a foreign 
title.’ There certainly cannot have been many such 
high ecclesiastics in Ireland at the time, who were the 
possessors of foreign titles. Internal evidence would 
scarcely bear out the suggestion offered, because the 
letter makes no mention of Catholic Emancipation, 
which was what the Catholic ecclesiastics were most 
concerned about. Moreover the leaders of the Irish 
hierarchy were working strenuously for the Union, and 
would have had little sympathy with Bushe’s rhetorical 
appeals against it. But, as Miss Somerville’s autho- 
rity is presumably someone who knows the meaning of 
seals, it would be interesting to know if there was any 
such gilt-edged ecclesiastic in Ireland at the time who 
disagreed with the attitude of the bishops, and would 
have approved of Daniel O’Connell’s first public ora- 
tion in denunciation of the Union. 


Dents Gwynn. 





MEDICINE AND MUMBO-JUMBO 


N 1546 occurred the great plague which ravaged 
Marseilles, Lyons, and Aix. So terrible was the 
scourge that all the doctors fled and left the dying to 
their fate. The Comités of the towns assembled in 
despair, ignorant even whether they too were not 
already in the grip of the disease. Just as the inhabi- 
tants of Elatea received the news in the eventide, so 
the desertion of the doctors struck their bewildered 
minds with horror. Although they turned to the 
Church with groans of supplication, the people died, 
and dying gave to their neighbours the seeds of 
death. They died as they had died in the past, and 
they continued to die until the world of medicine per- 
ceived the squalor of their living. And it is of this 
dawning perception that I wish to speak. 

The plagues which ravaged the world in the course 
of the Middle Ages were probably all offshoots of that 
form of plague known as Bubonic, Oriental, Levan- 
tine, or Miliary, and the symptoms were a high fever, 
accompanied by glandular swellings and carbuncles. 
It was generally supposed to have originated in 
Northern Africa, and to have made its first appear- 
ance in Europe at Constantinople in the reign of Jus- 
tinian, The great plague of Athens described by Thu- 
cydides seems from its symptoms to have been of a 
different nature, although equally destructive. In Con- 
stantinople, ten thousand persons were carried off in 
one day; in 1352 Oxford lost two-thirds of her acade- 
mic population ; at about the same period thirteen mil- 
lions perished in China from the same disease. At the 
time of the plague of Marseilles, little was known 
about its cause or cure. Apart from the usual quack 
remedies, the only scientific treatment was that of red 
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light, invented by John of Gaddesden, a graduate of 
Merton College, whose chief medical work, the Rosa 
Medicinae, was published in 1316. In some colleges 
the study of medicine was not encouraged ; indeed, in 
Merton it was expressly forbidden by statute. ‘ But,’ 
says Gunther, ‘such was the spirit of contrariness 
among the members of Merton College that they early 
began to seek medical knowledge and degrees.’ In 
1284, only ten years after the foundation of the col- 
lege, when a visitation was held by Archbishop Peck- 
ham, among the abuses which had to be corrected was 
that of the admission of medical students, on the plea 
that medicine was a branch of physics. This innova- 
tion the Visitor absolutely prohibited. ‘ Happily,’ re- 
marks a recent Warden, ‘ his injunction was neglected, 
and many were our Doctors of Medicine who have 
carved their names for ever on the scrolls of fame.’ 
The long list of eminent doctors who held fellowships 
at Merton was sustained by the pretext that medical 
science was a branch of Philosophy. 

Not only was medicine bound by the weighty 
shackles of pedantry, but it also suffered from its in- 
separable connection with the science of astrology. 
Although Church and State alike were engaged in ex- 
tirpating the abominable practice of witchcraft, astro- 
logy was considered permissible but dangerous. All 
too often the two sciences degenerated in combination 
into the mumbled curses and spells of-night-hags in 
their squalid hovels, or the outrageous poisonings of 
a Deshayes or a Brinvilliers. In the Bodleian there is 
an old book by one Leonard Digges, printed in Lon- 
don in 1555 by Thomas Gemini, which shows the close 
connection between the two arts, and which incident- 
ally gives an excellent example of the decline in medi- 
cal knowledge since the days of Dioscorides and 
Galen. In a paragraph entitled ‘A conducible note 
for letting bludde,’ he states : ‘ Let’bludde at no tyme 
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without great cause. Beware before all maner exercise, 
bathinges, watchings, etc. These signes are mooste 
daungerous for bludde letting, the Moon beyinge in 
them, Taurus, Gemini, Leo, Virgo, and Capricorne, 
with the laste half of Libra and Scorpius. The rest are 
all good, so the Moone beare no dominion in that mem- 
ber whyche ye cut; as followeth :— 


‘From the chaunge to the firste quarter, a mete 
tyme to let yonge men bludde. 

‘From the firste quarter to the ful, good for middle 
age. 

‘From the ful to the laste quarter, apt for aged 
folke. 

‘ From the laste quarter to the chaunge, best for old 
men, 
* Signes mete for the complexions :— 


‘ Aries and Sagittarius for the fleumatic; the head 
and thyes excepted: Libra and Aquarius for melan- 
cholike ; buttocks and legges excepted : Cancer, Scor- 
pius, and Pisces for cholerike; brest, members and 
fete excepted. 

‘ Heare cutte groweth well, the Moone increasing, 
beyinge in Tauro, Virgine, or Libra. Cuttinge, shav- 
ing, clipping, in the wane, causeth baldness; what is 
then cut groweth litel. The best time of gelding is in 
Cancer, Scorpio, or Piscis in the wane.’ 

Such was the standard, and consequently the people 
died. 

Although medical knowledge made great strides in 
the course of the two following centuries, although the 
sixteenth century itself could boast of the remarkable 
cures of Nostradamus and the discovery of laudanum 
by Paracelsus, the scourge of plague continued to 
sweep Europe. Physicians continued to try and cure 
its effects, while making no effort to eradicate its 
causes. Even in the great plague of London the most 
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popular remedy was still the application of a live fowl 
to the tumour, in the hopes that it would suck out the 
poison. It is perhaps instructive to quote from the 
works of one of the last doctors of the old regime, by 
which we can see the development of knowledge since 
the time of Digges. Sir Richard Blackmore’s book, 
The Plague, is interesting not only for its subject- 
matter, but also for its style, a style which contrasts 
strangely with the unintelligible jargon and exciting 
abbreviations of our modern specialists. ‘ First,’ he 
says, ‘the Fever call’d Miliary from the small red 
Eruptions that resemble Millet Seed. This is the most 
frequent in this Country of all the Malignant Kind, 
and therefore I shall discourse a little more largely 
upon this Subject. The Patient often seems to him- 
self at first only somewhat faint and indisposed, his 
Strength and Appetite diminished, and his Sleep in- 
terrupted and his Dreams disorderly and tumultuous, 
whilst he goes abroad and applies to his usual Busi- 
ness, not suspecting that he nourishes a Malignant 
Fever in his Bosom. Then after about Seven or Eight 
Days, when he has taken to his Bed, by means of 
copious and profuse Sweats, the Miliary Eruptions 
appear in the Temples, the Neck, and Breast. If the 
Quantity be not great they generally presage a Happy 
Event; but if they are very numerous, they are often 
fatal, and always dangerous.’ 

At this point, he breaks into a magnificent perora- 
tion, which I cannot resist quoting in full : 
_ “This is the terrible Enemy of Mankind, that sends 
its Arrows abroad by Day, and walks all stained with 
Slaughter by Night; that turns the Vital into Noxious 
Air, poisons the blood, and kills us by our own Breath; 
that goes forth thro’ a Land collected in its Strength, 
and armed with Vengeance scatters Destruction in its 
Dreadfull March. Before it are beautiful gardens, 
crowded Habitations, and populous Cities, behind it 
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are unfruitful Emptiness and Howling Desolation. It 
is strengthened and fed by the Famine which it makes, 
gathers Force in its Progress, and makes the dead de- 
stroy the Living. It advances in Triumph from Place 
to Place, despises the Fences, and leaps over the lines 
raised to restrain it. Before it the Guards and Armies 
of mighty Princes are as Dead Men, and Physicians 
are no protection either to the Sick or to themselves. 
When the Almighty to punish a guilty Nation empties 
His Vials of ‘Wrath and pours forth these Lees of Ven- 
geance upon the Air, He gluts His Sword with Death, 
and makes His Arrows drunk with Blood.’ 

Next he passes to the causes of the plague at Mar- 
seilles. This he attributes impartially to the south 
wind and the Reformation. In a sober and reasoned 
argument, he explodes the time-honoured theory that 
the ringing of bells agitates the air so violently that the 
plague is instantaneously driven away. Of the first of 
his arguments he states : ‘ High Winds and Tempests, 
however, are so far from purging the Air from such 
destructive Vapours, that they carry them abroad from 
one Country to another, as has been observed before 
of the Terrible Plague of Athens, conveyed thither by 
the Winds blowing from Africa. This is so plain a 
Case that it needs no further Confirmation.’ 

Note the sublime self-confidence of the modern 
psycho-analytical school. His second cause is a 
glorious vindication of Protestantism. During the re- 
ligious disturbances of the times, numbers of Protes- 
tants, who refused to give up their heresies, were ar- 
rested and condemned to the galleys off Marseilles. 
Here they suffered for years, in the most disgusting 
state of dirt and degradation, with no hope of respite. 

* Marseilles,’ he says, ‘is yet more disposed to the 
Breeding and Receiving of it by the Impurities and 
Filth that accompany the Gallies and the Slaves that 
labour in them, which fill the Air with Stench and 
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offensive Smells, easily perceived by those that pass 
along the Shore adjoyning. These noxious Exhala- 
tions approaching near to Putrefaction may well be 
supposed to be capable at some Seasons, when extra- 
ordinary Accidents intervene, of generating the 
Plague of themselves, and of contributing much to the 
Propagation of Imported Contagion. Wherefore,’ he 
declaims proudly, ‘ it is very remarkable that this ter- 
rible Calamity began in the same Town where Multi- 
tudes of [Illustrious Confessours, who from a generous 
and truly Christian Fortitude refused to renounce the 
Protestant Religion, being condemned to the Gallies, 
toil’d in Fetters at the Slavish Oar; and where many 
of them ended their Days, and bore a glorious Testi- 
mony to the Orthodox Faith.’ 

It is perhaps permissible to quote one of his pre- 
scriptions, as a further example of the improvement 
in the science of medicine, Even this, however, leaves 
alot tobe desired. ‘ Take away ten or twelve Ounces 
of Blood at the first Seizure,’ he prescribes, ‘if the 
Pulse be not too low and depressed. A Vomit should 
be administered the Next Day, if Nauseousness and 
Inclination to vomit require it; for tho’ this cannot be 
supposed to separate and carry off the matter of the 
Fever, yet this Evacuation may discharge those 
Humours in the Stomach from which the Distemper 
might receive greater Strength. Besides, a Vomit will 
prove friendly to Nature by the Shake or Concussion 
of the whole Frame or Systeme of the Nerves. The 
Form follows:—Take of Milk-Water or Spring- 
Water three Ounces; of the Indian Root half a Dram; 
of Emetic Tartar three grains ; make it into a Draught. 
Let it be given in the Morning or the Evening, and 
let the Sick Person after half an Hour drink plenti- 
fully of the Infusion of Carduus-Leaves. - If this hath 
not its Effect, take of Milk-Water ten Ounces, of 
Plague-Water four Ounces, sweeter the Mixture with 
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Sugar or with ten Drams of Syrup of Clove Gilly- 
flowers. Sometimes I have made it a little stronger 
by adding five Drops of Laudanum: for where In- 
quietude is the Symptom, Quiet is the Cure. The 
Reason some Physicians give for being dissatisfied 
with this Medicine is this, that it ‘‘locks up 
the} Humours of the Body.’’ This is an obscure and 
vulgar Expression, and one would be glad to have a 
Key to unlock it. When the Gentlemen that make 
this Observation will unmask their meaning by using 
Words Intelligible, I shall consider it as it deserves.’ 

It is unnecessary to give any details of the methods 
by which the scourge has been finally stamped out. As 
I pointed out in my opening paragraph, it was the 
higher standard of living and the improvement in 
housing and sanitation which ultimately defeated it; 
and the doctors did their part nobly in bringing this to 
pass. There is little more to add but this. Every 
good story should provide its own moral, and the moral 
of this is that the good workman should stick to his 
own tools. The doctor’s duty is care of the Body, not 
the Soul. But, paradoxically, now that Medicine has 
conquered Mumbo Jumbo, Mumbo Jumbo is at the 
height of its power. The doctors, sighing for new 
worlds to conquer, have invented Complexes, while 
millions perish annually from cancer. Doctor Ernest 
Jones proves that plagues are inseparably connected 
with outbreaks of Vampirism. Bring out your poppies 
and mandragora, good sir, bring out your pentacles 
and your magician’s robe, for Venus is in the ascen- 
dant, and the hosts of darkness prowl abroad. See, 
the cycle is complete. 

Quaerite a pythonibus, et a divinis qui strident in 
incantationibus suis. 

SPENCER UNDERWOOD. 
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AN ENGLISH DIARIST AND THE CHURCH 


T has been said of the Dictionary of National Bio- 

graphy that its compilation has permanently put out 
of employment the writers of what used to be called 
the Miscellanies. Drudging, uninspired work it was, 
this labour of the writer of miscellanies, yet one may 
have a feeling of sympathy for the painstaking and 
reasonably honest workman who might have earned his 
bread for a day or two by quarrying in the pages of 
the Greville Diary. 


My edition of Greville is that of Philip Whitwell 
Wilson, published by Heinemann in 1927. The edi- 
tor informs us that nothing printable has been sup- 
pressed, and that only a rare and irrelevant vulgarity 
of the stables has been omitted. There is since, I 
believe, a more complete edition. 


Within the limits of the edition before me, there are 
occasional passages of interest to any Catholic with a 
relish for the quaint or the unexpected. There are the 
usual reactions characteristic of the fair-minded Pro- 
testant of the period, to Catholic persons and institu- 
tions, and to what we may call Catholic aspirations, 
whether religious or political. We know the kind of 
thing a Protestant Englishman of the period would 
think and say about the Popes and the Temporal 
Power, Daniel O’Connell and the Irish, Mazzini and 
united Italy. We know all this, and need not trouble 
to reproduce what Charles Greville thought, said, or 
wrote on these matters. But it may be at least of pass- 
ing interest to read of a few of the contacts made with 
the Catholic Church by a cultured man of affairs in 
the saan Victorian age of the world, the English 
world, ’ 
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In 1794 Charles Greville was born into this world 
to be a man of mark. He was a grandson of a Duke 
of Portland, and was related by blood or marriage to 
nearly all the ruling families of England. His mind 
showed itself worthy of the culture provided by Eton, 
Christ Church, the Grand Tour, and the easily come 
by experience of life. In his youth he was for a time 
page to George III, and came to know and assess the 
numerous Royal Dukes, whose jealousies, whimsicali- 
ties, and fancies were to present many an absurd crisis 
at the Court for a grown-up Greville to settle. 

He very soon entered upon public affairs. He be- 
came Secretary of Jamaica, but this post never took 
him there. The work was performed by a deputy- 
secretary. His grandfather, who had given him this 
sinecure, also arranged for him the reversion of the 
Clerkship to the Privy Council. 

When in 1821 he entered upon this Clerkship, a pos- 
sibly very great career was diverted into a backwater. 
He might have become a man wielding great power, 
he remained always a man of considerable ions. 
The D.N.B&. remarks that his official position afforded 
him unusual opportunities for continuous observation 
behind the scenes. And as he was an exceptionally 
fair minded man, the judgments arrived at by a keen 
and trained intelligence working on exceptional 
powers and opportunities of observation were usually 
very sound—within the limits of the almost unavoid- 
able barriers of preconception or misconception in 
affairs of religion or race. 

An idea of the honesty of the man may be con- 
veyed to the reader by a remark of his : ‘ it is the busi- 
ness of every man who keeps a journal to contradict 
on one page what he has written in the preceding.’ 
After all, most of us find at times new data to deal a 
mortal blow to the most cherished of intelligent antici- 
pations. When Greville resigned his office of clerk 
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to the Privy Council in 1859, his channel of official 
information dried up. For a diarist with an eye frankly 
on posterity, hearsay was a poor substitute for being 
‘in the know.’ The diary was closed in 1860, and its 
author died in 1865. 

With this introduction we may enter upon consider- 
ing a few selected extracts from the famous Diary. In 
1830 Greville was doing the inevitable Grand Tour 
of Europe and writing the inevitable journal describ- 
ing the sights and appropriate sentiments. Very pro- 
perly he was in Rome for Holy Week. 

Rome, April 4th, 1830.—‘ To the Sistine Chapel 
for the ceremonies of Palm Sunday. It was only on 
the third attempt I could get there, for twice the Papal 
halberdiers pushed me back, and I find since it is lucky 
they did not do worse; for upon some occasion one of 
them knocked a Cardinal’s eye out, and when he found 
out who he was, begged his pardon and said he had 
taken him for a bishop.’ 

This may be true, and yet it may not. Possibly the 
young man fell a victim to the somewhat grim and 
often startling humour of the Romans. Anyway the 
story bears a family resemblance to more recent ex- 
amples of ecclesiastical humour emanating from the 
Eternal City. 

On April oth he notes a rather mysterious form of 
Papal largesse: ‘ Till the Pope appears, the bands 
play and the bells ring, when suddenly there is a pro- 
found silence : the feathers are seen waving in the bal- 
cony and he is borne in on his throne; he rises, stretches 
out his hands, blesses the people—zrbi et orbi—and is 
borne out again. A couple of indulgences were tossed 
out, for which there is a scramble; and so it ends.’ 

One wonders about the couple of indulgences and 
what the scramble was really for. 

On Easter Day he went to High Mass at St. Peter’s, 
which he found crowded : ‘ I walked about the church 
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to see the groups and the extraordinary and pictur- 
esque figures moving through the vast space. They 
are to the last degree interesting : in one place hun- 
dreds prostrate before an altar—pilgrims, soldiers, 
beggars, ladies, gentlemen, old and young in every 
variety of attitude, costume and occupation.’ 

Of Pope Pius VIII, Greville observes : ‘ Nothing 
can be more melancholy than his life as described : he 
gets up very early, lives entirely alone and with the 
greatest simplicity. In short, it shows what a strange 
thing ambition is, which will sacrifice the substantial 
pleasures of life for the miserable shadow of gran- 
deur.’ 

Here we have complete failure to understand. He 
perceives the impersonal quality of Papal pomp, but 
his mind is closed to the fact that the Pope’s simplicity 
of life is admirable in its sense of proportion as be- 
tween the man and his conception of his office. _Inci- 
dentally we know of Pius VIII that he made any re- 
lations holding Papal appointments resign them at his 
accession. Greville, it is regrettable to relate, ac- 
counted this amiable and gentle Pontiff an ‘old 
twaddler.’ 

We can forgo the usual descriptions of the cere- 
monies of Holy Week, but there is one delightful side- 
remark in an account of a religious procession he wit- 
nessed in May. Taking part in the procession was ‘a 
long file of Jesuits, whose appearance was remarkable, 
so humble and absorbed did they look.’ Greville’s 
powers of observation were, as we have said, very 
sound. 

Leaving now the entries in the diary made in Rome, 
we can see what he has to say about a great Roman 
figure eleven years later. 

‘August 12th, 1841: The day before yesterday I 
met Dr. Wiseman at dinner, a smooth, oily and agree- 
able priest. He is now head of the College at Oscott, 
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near Birmingham, and a bishop, and accordingly he 
came in full episcopal costume, purple stockings, 
tunic, and gold chain. He talked religion, Catholli- 
cism, Protestantism, Puseyism, almost the whole 
time. He told me of the great increase of his religion 
in this country, principally in the manufacturing, and 
very little in the agricultural districts. I asked him to 
what cause he attributed it, to the efforts of mission- 
aries, or the influence of writings, and he replied that 
the principal influence of conversion was the Protes- 
tant Association, its virulence and scurrility ; that they 
always hailed with satisfaction the advent of its itin- 
erant preachers, as they had never failed to make many 
converts in the districts through which they had 
passed.’ 

The smooth, oily and agreeable priest had been met 
in Rome by Macaulay only two and a half years before, 
and by him described as ‘a young ecclesiastic, full 
of health and vigour, a ruddy, strapping Divine in 
purple vestments.’ Notwithstanding Wiseman’s un- 
qualified testimony to the Protestant Association as a 
Romanizing force, Greville seems to have fallen be- 
fore his genial fascination—‘ He invited me to visit 
him at Oscott, which I promised, and which I intend 
to do.’ 

In 1850 Greville bestows blame all around for the 
No Popery excitement arising from the re-establish- 
ment of the Catholic Hierarchy in England. Rome, 
Wiseman, the Government, the Puseyites, and the 
English Protestant mob all come in for their share of 
condemnation. Of the last mentioned he writes: ‘A 
more disgusting and humiliating manifestation has 
never been exhibited ; it is founded on prejudice and 
gross ignorance.’ On the other hand, ‘ the Pope has 
been ill-advised and very impolitic, the whole pro- 
ceeding on the part of the Papal government has been 
mischievous and impertinent, arid deserves the 
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severest censure, while Wiseman, who ought to have 
known better, has aggravated the case by his impru- 
dent manifesto.’ 

The excitement in Parliament and in the country 
lasted a couple of years, and Catholics in Rome and in 
England may. well have wondered if the change had 
been quite as opportune as had been hoped. Wiseman 
found it necessary to present a loyal address from the 
new hierarchy, and consulted the Clerk to the Privy 
Council as to the form it had better take. Greville 
advised that the Bishops should sign with their names 
only and omit all allusion to their sees. To this Wise- 
man agreed. All ended well, but the country had been 
quite ready for a mad stampede back to penal days. 
It was only in the course of the year 1852 that we find 
Greville entering this in: his journal: ‘Aberdeen told 
me the whole country (Scotland) was on fire, and they 
would like nothing so much as to go to Ireland and 
fight, and renew the Cromwellian times, giving the 
Papists the option of going to Hell or Connaught. As 
Ireland is equally furious, and the priests will send 
sixty or seventy members full of bigotry and zeal, all 
ready to act together under the orders of Cullen and 
Wiseman, we may look for more polemical discussion, 
and that of the most furious character, than we have 
ever seen before, even during the great Emancipation 
debates.’ 

An interesting event in 1855 was the visit of the 
King of Sardinia to the Queen of England. Greville 
has this shrewd entry : ‘ The Queen was wonderfully 
cordial and attentive; she got up at four in the morn- 
ing to see him depart. His Majesty appears to be 
frightful in person, but a great, strong, burly, ath- 
letic man, brusque in his manners, unrefined in his 
conversation, very loose in his conduct, and very ec- 
centric in his habits. When he was at Paris his talk 
in society amused or terrified everybody, but here he 
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seems to have been more guarded. It was amusing to 
see all the religious societies hastening with their ad- 
dresses to him, totally forgetting that he is the most 
debauched and dissolute fellow in the world; but the 
fact of his being excommunicated by the Pope and his 
waging war with the ecclesiastical powers in his own 
country, covers every sin against morality, and he is 
a great hero with the Low Church people and Exeter 
Hall.’ Any atheistical bandit from Mexico or Spain 
can be equally popular with certain religious people in 
our commonwealth now. 

During the Chartist troubles the Clerk to the Privy 
Council was cognizant of Government anxiety and of 
the extent of the public clamour. News came in daily 
of Chartist manifestations all over the country, espe- 
cially in London, and of the repeated assemblings and 
marchings of great bodies of men. The Home Office 
reports of the state of the country were very serious. 
Disaffection was being stirred up by eagerly sought- 
after and eagerly read publications of an inflammatory 
character. Greville makes this note about it all: 

‘June 3rd, 1848: Lately accounts have been re- 
ceived from well informed persons whose occupations 
lead them to mix with the people, clergymen, particu- 
larly Roman Catholic, and medical men, who report 
that they find a great change for the worse among 
them, an increasing spirit of discontent and disaffec- 
tion.” Here is a casual unconsidered compliment, the 
relation as a matter of course of a bare fact with no 
conclusions drawn from it, with no axe to grind and 
no log to roll. Times have not changed in this re- 
spect. The Catholic clergy are still expected to know 
their people and the troubles of their people. And 
they do. - 

Joun Preepy. 





GRENADA : 1832-1932 * 


N the Feast of the Assumption in the year 1498 
O Columbus discovered this island and called it 
Conception Island. But it was not till two hundred 
years had passed that resident missionaries, French 
Dominicans, were established, as we learn from Pére 
du Tertre and the famous Pére Labat, in their 
accounts of those early days, 1651-1657. During two 
intervals they were replaced by Capuchins, 1657-1663 
and 1763-1784, and by a series of secular priests, 
French, Irish and Spanish, till the English Domini- 
cans formally took over the mission in 1901. So long 
as the French occupied the island its Catholic history 
was peaceful, but when the British seized it in 1762, 
and again, after an interval of French occupation, 
secured it finally in 1783, the Catholic Church in the 
island entered on a long period of storm and trouble. 
The whole forms a dramatic picture which is well set 
out by Fr. Devas, who has for years been occupied 
with the history of the island, and who has spared 
no pains in accumulating materials for its compilation. 

Ecclesiastically the island was under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Vicars Apostolic, Challoner, Talbot, Doug- 
lass and Poynter, up to 1819, when the West Indian 
Diocese was erected and Dr. Buckley was appointed 
as first Vicar Apostolic with his residence in Trinidad. 
But long before that date troubles had arisen. The 
British regime started well—on paper : Catholics were 
to be Members of the Council, one was to be assistant 
Judge and one on the Commission of Peace in each 

*Conception Island, or The Troubled Story of the Catholic 
Church in Grenada, B.W.I. Compiled chiefly from original 


documents and unpublished records by Raymund Devas, O.P., 
M.C. (Sands & Co., 1932; pp. 426; 12/6.) 
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town or parish. But then began a series of petty and 
unworthy intrigues. First of all the Ministers of the 
Established Church demanded the cession of the 
Catholic churches throughout the island, or at least 
the free use of them for the Anglican service after the 
Mass was over on Sundays. As the Catholics could 
not in conscience cede this latter alternative, they had 
perforce to surrender their churches. Attention was 
then turned to the income of £371 14s. 1od. and to the 
glebe land ; the petitioners 
‘ did not conceive themselves bound so far to sacrifice to the 
blind prejudices and indecent presumptions of the Roman 
Catholics as to. . . . the lands are settled for uses... . 
which must now be considered in law as superstitious and 
improper to be countenanced in a British Colony, least of all 
in an island where the number of Catholics, although not 
possessing one fifth of the property of the island, forms a 
large proportion of its inhabitants, and where consequently, 
there is every reason to apprehend a growth and increase 
of the Romish persuasion among the people... . the 
Roman Catholics are not entitled to expect more than a 
toleration of their worship when performed with that de- 
cency and privacy which our Statute Laws require. They 
(the clergy) should be maintained by the private contribu- 
tions of the individuals of the same persuasion ’ ; 


this despite the fact that no less than £1,700 and finally 
£2,500 were devoted to the support of the Protestant 
ministers. The next unworthy act was to insist that all 
Baptisms and Marriages should be entered in the 
Registers of the Established Church within a month; 
this was followed by a refusal to concede that the 
Catholics had a right to vote in elections. Fr. Devas 
was justified, then, in terming the period between 1784 
and 1795 ‘ Pillage and Persecution.’ The two follow- 
ing years were marked by the terrible Insurrection of 
the coloured peoples who succeeded in capturing the 
Governor of the island. The suppression of this revo- 
lution involved the Catholics in even greater hard- 
Ships. . 
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In 1793 Father Felicien sent to Bishop Douglass a 
Status animarum, which shows that there were six 
priests at work in Grenada, though none of them was 
young. We know, too, that from 1791 a certain Father 
O’ Loughlin had been there, and that his flock num- 
bered some 25,000 souls. Naturally enough, he ap- 
pealed to the Government for financial aid. But mean- 
while, the Rev. Mr. Dent, who was at one time acting 
Governor, had demanded that all the Catholic 
churches should be vested in His Majesty’s name ‘ as 
was done in the case of the dissolved monasteries and 
abbeys ’; he was supported in this by the Attorney- 
General, who said that ‘Acts of this nature were passed 
in the reign of King Henry VIII,’ and the Governor 
added that ‘so many of the principal Roman Catho- 
lics have been involved in the late rebellion (that) the 
might and influence of that class of subjects is in con- 
sequence considerably diminished.’ The result of Mr. 
Dent’s appeal was far-reaching, for on February rst, 
1801, George III signed a document whereby ‘the 
lands and church were granted to trustees upon trust, 
to permit and suffer divine service to be performed in 
the chapel thereon according to the rites and ceremo- 
nies of the Roman Catholic Church, by the minister 
or priest who shall be the officiating minister for the 
time being by licence from the Governor.’ This meant 
that the Catholic Church and her ministers became a 
‘Royal Foundation’ by a ‘ Royal Grant,’ and that 
her ministers were ‘ licensed’ by the Governor. 

This was ‘ asking for trouble,’ and it soon came. A 
revolution broke out in Venezuela in 1815, with the 
result that two Spanish priests came to Grenada and 
were duly ‘licensed’ by the Governor, an act which 
brought down on them a ‘ suspension ’” from the Vicar 
General, the Abbé Planquais. For this he incurred the 
wrath of the Governor, who demanded an apology ‘ for 
the very great insult he had offered the Governor.’ 
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The Abbé felt that he had not exceeded his rights, and 
urged that he was acting under the orders of Dr. Poyn- 
ter. One can imagine the indignation of the Council 
when the Abbé ‘ produced a certain printed paper in 
the Latin language, on which was endorsed a writing 
in the same language signed and sealed by Wm. 
Poynter, apparently vesting in him an ecclesiastical 
authority extending over all the islands in the West 
Indies subject to his Britannic Majesty.” The Abbé 
was told to leave the island, but failed to do so. He 
appealed to Bishop Poynter, while the Governor, Sir 
Charles Shipley, appealed to the Secretary of State, 
Earl Bathurst, after throwing the recalcitrant priest 
into gaol. In a story told to Bishop Gibson by Dr. 
Poynter an interesting side-light is thrown on the re- 
ligious attitude of the people who at that time were 
without most of the consolations of their religion : 

‘1 will tell your Lordship a little anecdote which would 
deserve a place in the Lettres édifiantes. In one of our 
Colonies where there is no priest, some of the good people 
have engaged with a priest in one of our chapels in London, 
that he should say Mass for them at a certain hour. They 
calculating the difference of longitude, know the precise and 
absolute difference of time when the Mass is said, and at 
that time they join with the priest in the Mass. Thus they 
hear Mass very devoutly across the Atlantic! Who would 
not wish to serve such Christians as these? ’ 


There came to the rescue of the people a devoted 
Capuchin, Father Hilarion, 1822-1827, and an urgent 
appeal was made to the authorities of the island for 
some financial help for him, but all in vain. In 1819 
the West Indian Diocese had been erected, and the 
Bishop of Cork undertook to provide the first Vicar 
Apostolic with a priest. This was Father O’Callaghan, 
who, like so many others, became a storm-centre on 
the island, for his first act was to refuse to apply to the 
Governor for a licence. Not only was the whole prin- 
ciple of this ‘licence’ abhorrent ‘to Catholic ideals, 
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but its phrasing was, to say the least, irritating. For 
the priest had to pledge himself not to interfere ‘ with 
the exclusive use and enjoyment of the churches and 
the lands and tenements thereunto appertenant, 
allotted to the Rector and inhabitants of the said 
Island, exercising and professing the worship of the 
Church of England as by law established’; he had 
also to conform to the acts concerning marriages, bap- 
tisms and burials, and was required ‘to swear to 
observe the contents of this licence,’ which was, more- 
over, only to last during the pleasure of the Governor. 


On Father O’Callaghan’s refusal to ‘take out’ a 
licence, Sir James Campbell, the Governor, com- 
pletely lost his head. He stigmatised the priest’s 
action as ‘a daring contempt of his authority,’ and 
the letter written in his support by the Catholic Guar- 
dians as ‘ grossly insulting ’ ; he proceeded to disband 
the Catholic Guardians, and even deprived two of 
them of their rank in the militia. The then Solicitor- 
General, Henry Otway, gave as his opinion when ofh- 
cially consulted that it was illegal for any priest to say 
Mass except by permission of the Governor, since 
Statute 25, Elizabeth, C. 1, runs: ‘he who says or 
sings Mass shall forfeit 200 marks and suffer a year’s 
imprisonment.” But the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Mr. W. Huskisson, replied to the Memorial 
sent by Sir James Campbell in terms which show a real 
breadth of view: 


‘In the first place it is to be borne in mind that the 
Colony formerly belonged to a Roman Catholic State, and a 
considerable portion of its inhabitants have continued, | 
understand, to be of that persuasion. A community grow- 
ing out of such circumstances should, less than any other, 
be subject to be treated as an intrusive establishment ; and 
whatever sentiments may be entertained respecting the de- 
privation of civil rights which the Roman Catholics of 
Grenada have suffered (a question which the present case 
does not involve), there can be no doubt that in justice they 
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are entitled to toleration in its utmost extent, and if in law 
there be any unfortunate limitation of this, then there de- 
volves upon the Government the strongest of obligations 
to administer the obnoxious law with every degree of gen- 
tleness and forbearance which shall be compatible with the 
obedience to all laws in force. 


‘If, therefore, the laws of Grenada absolutely require 
that a Roman Catholic priest should be licensed, no unnec- 
essary obstructions to the obtaining such licence should be 
super-added by the Government, nor should the power to 
withhold it (if such power exist) be used as a means of 
supporting the authority of the Government... .’ 


Father O’Callaghan had, however, finished his mis- 
sion, and now secured the services of another priest, 
who was, alas! only to add to the sorrows of the Catho- 
lic body in Grenada. This was the notorious—no other 
qualification does him justice—Father O’ Hannan, 
commonly spoken of as ‘ the Great O.’ He accepted a 
licence in a modified form, reopened the Church which 


had long been closed, and—most wonderful of all— 
succeeded in doing what everyone else had failed to 
do; namely, securing an endowment of no less than 
£500 per annum! Things seemed promising, but, 
owing to some friction with another priest, ‘ the Great 
O’ sent in his resignation to the Bishop. This was 
accepted, but ‘the Great O’ suddenly went back on 
his resignation and started a schism which lasted from 
1829 to 1839. That this scandal should have endured 
so long was due of course primarily to the character of 
the priest who originated it, but it was also due to the 
change that had come over the British Government at 
home with regard to things Catholic. Whether it was 
the impending Emancipation that affected them ad- 
versely we cannot say, but it is noteworthy that whereas 
men like Lord Bathurst, Mr. Huskisson, and Mr. 
Stephen had shown remarkable fair-mindedness, we 
now find His Majesty’s ministers indulging in petty 
recriminations which are hardly to-their credit. Un- 
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fortunately, Dr. McDonnell’s titular See was 
‘Olympus,’ and Ministers complained that the 
Governor of the island should address him as ‘ My 
Lord’; ‘he,’ the Governor, ‘ refers to the Bishop of 
Olympus and receives his orders with exactly the same 
publicity and deference as though he were correspond- 
ing with the Protestant Bishop of Barbados’! Ona 
later occasion the Secretary of State urged that it was 
no part of his duty to enforce regulations made by an 
ecclesiastic who signed himself ‘ Bishop of Olympus ’! 

Into the miserable details of this schism we have 
neither space nor wish to enter. The only scene which 
it is pleasant to recall took place on February roth, 
1838, when in Rome ‘ the Great O’ solemnly made 
his submission to authority. He died at the early age 
of forty-eight in 1840. Despite all his faults and his 
grave misconduct, he was a veritable apostle and 
accomplished an amazing amount of work in the 
island. With the passing of a Relief Act for the Catho- 
lics of the island on January 30th, 1832, a new period 
opened for Catholic life in Grenada, and for the next 
seventy years a series of hard-working secular priests 
kept the Faith alive in the island. Finally, in 1901, 
the English Dominican Province took over the mis- 
sion, and twelve Fathers are now working there. 

Fr. Raymund Devas in this truly notable piece of 
work has set an example to other missionaries. A tropt- 
cal climate and the exhausting life of a missionary 
would seem to be unfavourable conditions for the com- 
piling of historical records. Few will realize how much 
patient toil and courageous industry have gone to the 
making of this volume. Fr. Raymund is to be praised 
for having touched new ground, enriched our store of 
knowledge, and added a valuable and by no means un- 
interesting page to modern Church History. 

No one can read this fascinating story without feel- 
ing that, like Simon’s boat, the Church of God 1s 
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tossed by the storms, but at the voice of Him Who 
rules the winds and the waves there is peace. The 
volume is well got up. There is a most useful map, 
full indices, and several photographs. Those who 
have worked in Conception Island and those who will 
find their sphere of missionary labour there in years 
to come will find much to inspire them in these pages. 


Hucu Pops, O.P. 


ROSA PATIENTIAE 


HE rose’s hue and scent 
Are meant, 
By Him who made the rose, to adorn 
A thorn. 


And thus, when sorrow irks, 
‘Who shirks 

Forgets to count the gain 
Of pain— 

Nor, joy-benighted, knows 
The rose. 


VincenT McNass, O.P. 





AN ILLUSTRATOR OF THE SIXTIES 


T is, we believe, uncontested, though a ‘ fact not 

generally known,’ that English illustration at- 
tained a splendour in the sixties never equalled before 
or since. The fifties gave little promise of such a 
dazzling display, and there was already a perceptible 
declension in the seventies. One is sure to overlook 
some names if one tries to enumerate great illustrators 
of the sixties, but here is a sample sheaf: Millais, 
Tenniel, Keene, Leighton, Poynter, Du Maurier, 
Pettie, Pinwell, F. Sandys, A. B. Houghton, Fred 
Walker, J. D. Watson, Arthur Hughes. Volumes of 
Good Words, the Cornhill, and Once a W eek lie dusty 
and forlorn in the ‘ Threepenny Box,’ although they 
contain illustrations that the discerning eye could con- 
template long and lovingly. 

But in the decade of which we are speaking, it was 
common opinion in the artist-world of London that a 
young man had already produced such admirable work 
and was giving such promise of still better, that he 
seemed certain to make a great name for himself. So 
‘man proposes.’ But Deo aliter visum. Matthew 
James Lawless was born in 1837. In 1864 he was 
lying in his grave in St. Mary’s, Kensal Green. He 
died in Pembridge Crescent, Bayswater. 

Lawless was born in Dublin, where his father, Barry 
Lawless, was then practising as a solicitor. Barry 
Lawless afterwards lived in London, where he seems 
to have been well known in Catholic and convivial 
circles, and was pronounced by his friends ‘ the hand- 
somest man in London.’ Matthew Lawless was edu- 
cated at Prior Park. His studies were hampered by 
deafness and by already delicate health, though in 
later years he acquired the reputation of being well- 
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read. He must have shown an early inclination to the 
artist’s profession. He is said to have been encouraged 
by Henry O’Neil, A.R.A., an intimate friend of the 
family. He had lessons from Mr. Carey and from J. 
Mathews Leigh (father of Henry S. Leigh, the ‘ Cock- 
ney’ Minstrel), but it seems agreed that he was to a 
large extent self-taught; he certainly experimented 
boldly, and his versatility surprised those who watched 
his progress. At one time he concentrated on small 
pictures that were worked out with a finesse rivalling 
even the minute perfection of the French school. He 
was also a member of the New Etching Club, and the 
volume issued by the club, containing contributions by 
Millais, Tenniel, Marks and others, included several 
by Lawless, one, ‘ The Bivouac,’ very striking. 

He exhibited some dozen paintings. He was a great 
admirer of Sir Walter Scott, and two of his pictures 
represented figures in Old Mortality. The Art Journal 
ina laudatory obituary notice, complained that one or 
two of the paintings (probably ‘A Cavalier in his Cups’ 
and ‘A Drop too much’) ‘as their titles indicate, are 
far from being of a refined character, though the sub- 
jects are cleverly worked out.’ The fastidious critic, 
presumably S. C. Hall, could not object to the sub- 
jects of the last two works of Lawless. ‘The Widow 
Hogarth selling her Husband’s Engravings’ attracted 
much attention, but ‘A Sick Call’ was not only Law- 
less’s masterpiece but one of the most popular pictures 
at the Royal Academy Exhibition; indeed, the /llus- 
trated London News reproduced it as one of the ‘ pic- 
tures of the year.” The Dalziel Brothers thus describe 
itin their Record of Work: ‘A poor woman has been 
to fetch a priest, who, with his acolytes, is being rowed 
across a river ; the woman’s deep grief, and the solem- 
nity of the entire scene, gives a touch of pathos to the 
group.’ I have only seen an engraving of the ‘ Sick 
Call,’ but even that was sufficient to fix the picture on 
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‘the inward eye.’ As a Catholic would expect, the 
bowed figure of the priest is the impressive feature of 
a design admirable in conception and treatment. It is 
hardly necessary to remark that one of the boys who 
‘sat’ for acolytes became Cardinal Gasquet. 

Lawless’s pictures, said the Art Journal, ‘ were al- 
ways well hung at the Academy, and their quality had 
secured him the friendship of eminent members of that 
body. But he was almost better known as an illus- 
trator. His father is said to have deprecated his 
undertaking black and white work, urging concentra- 
tion on oils. But Lawless was undoubtedly wise. He 
very quickly arrived at a distinctive and charming man- 
ner of his own. He was not restricted, he was clever 
in waterside landscape, he was effective in single-figure 
sketches, equally so in ‘ conversational pictures’ and 
in crowded salons. An example of the last class, in 
London Society, was a diptych. In the foreground 
was a large group of persons in the costume of Louis 
Quatorze, and many more were seen descending the 
fine staircase. The whole was carefully done, with no 
scribbly pin-heads to signify the people in the back- 
eand. One fancies that Lawless was observant of 
domestic interiors, for the only original drawing of his 
that these eyes have seen might have had the furniture 
designed by an ‘art’ furnisher. 

Once a Week, that remarkable magazine in which, 
though George Meredith’s ‘Evan Harrington’ ap- 
peared in it, much second-rate letterpress was re- 
deemed by a gorgeous feast of illustration, secured the 
lion’s share of Lawless’s black and white work. I have 
seen every one of the series, and the late James Britten 
lent me his incomplete collection. 

Like his contemporaries, Houghton, Pinwell and 
Walker, Lawless was consumptive. ‘Whether thoughts 
of ars longa, vita brevis shadowed him as his hand 
grew weaker or no, there is a perceptible tender grace 
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and wistful sadness in his later work. A picture of an 
elderly mother in Good Words, ministering, stricken 
but unflinching, beside a daughter’s death-bed, had 
this note. 

The late Gleeson White declined to pronounce 
Lawless a genius. He characterised as ‘ horrid cuts’ 
some drawings made for a Life of St. Francis. The 
present writer claims no flair or faculty for estimating 
the ‘nicely calculated less or more.’ He is satisfied 
to be one amongst the impenitent enthusiasts who 
enjoy the work of Lawless. Of course if the question 
of his talent were the object of this paper, it would be 
out of place in these pages. But Catholics should 
feel interest in an artist who was, as art publications 
record, ‘a singularly devout Catholic.’ 

The ‘ horrid cuts ’ that Gleeson White failed to ap- 
preciate are thoroughly medieval and Franciscan. We 
trust that no one will infer that the art of Lawless was 
mormid, macabre, lugubrious. He was no mope or Kill- 
joy. He was a musician, largely self-taught in this 
artalso. He liked dancing, and skated elegantly. He 
was shy and not swift to speak, but amongst intimates 
a genial and interesting talker. He was no ‘Bohemian’ 
and did not affect the unconventional and bizarre in 
conan ; he always wore black, and a well-brushed top 

at. 

It may be that admirers of Lawless who are stepping 
westward see in his work what would not appear to 
younger eyes. But we feel sure we are not mistaken, 
itis there. It is no mean gift to prompt sober medi- 
tations amidst a ‘ loud, stunning tide,’ to hint that the 
‘maddest, merriest day’ draws to its solemn evening, 
and to stir, even when the place of pasture is peaceful, 
and the waters of refreshment are sweet and cool, a 
wistful heimweh for ‘ the land that is very far off.’ 


EDMUND JACKSON, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE TIERCE DE PICARDIE. 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 
Sir, 

First of all, thanks to Sir Richard Terry for taking so much 
trouble over an insignificant review like mine. As to the letter 
itself, 1 would answer that it was upon a matter of opinion that 
I was challenging Sir Richard, as will be seen in a moment. 
No one would dare to doubt his knowledge of musical facts. 


The letter will have been useful to the ordinary reader, to 
explain technicalities for which the reviewer had no space. The 
latter must review music for musical people, and presume that 
the uninstructed will seek instruction if they are really inter- 
ested. 


Sir Richard lays down the strict rules for writing vocal parts 
as they used to be written in earlier times. Is he sure that the 
whole of his counterpoint is so consistently modal that it would 
stand so rigid a test of modality as he would apply to it? 


The following sentence really contains the heart of the matter. 
‘ The final chord must either contain the major third or the 
bare fifth.’ Precisely, that is all I am asking for. The intro- 
duction of the major third is not absolutely necessary, and 
might at least have been put in brackets. And to my ear, and 
to that of many other musical people I know, it is most irritat- 
ing to hear it repeated at the end of every verse of a carol con- 
taining six or eight verses, though really beautiful when used 
as the final conclusion of a piece of music. (Perhaps that is 
why later musicians, e.g. Bach, modified the earlier rule.) And 
finally I quite humbly submit that it may be only a matter of 
taste. 


With apologies for provoking the wrath of Palestrina’s ghost 
or of my eminent correspondent, 


Yours faithfully, 
Francis Moncrisrr, O.P. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Lire or THE CuurcH. By Pierre Rousselot, S.J., L. de 
Grandmaison, S.J., V. Huby, S.J., Alexandre Brou, and 
M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. (Sheed & Ward; 7/6.) 


As a chapter of the celebrated manual of the History of 
Religions called Christus, most of these pages appeared in 
French over twenty years ago. ‘ L’ceuvre est merveilleuse 
d’entrain, d’originalité, de pénétration, de sens théologique et 
mystique,’ was the comment of Pére M.-J. Lagrange. This 
chapter, which confines itself to the history of Christianity, was 
subsequently published separately, and it is this which, with 
a few additions and omissions, has now been translated into 
English. It is, however, no commonplace manual of Church 
history ; it is, indeed, a biography rather than a history, a ‘ life 
of Christ in the Church which He founded.’ The aim has been 
to present the salient events and characters of Christian history 
as factors of an organic process. The publishers do well to 
present the book as a complement to Karl Adam’s The Spirit 
of Catholicism, As that work outlined the theory of Catholi- 
cism, so this ‘ traces the vital springs of Catholic thought and 
action’ through the ages. In an Introduction of remarkable 
excellence, which Fr. M. C. D’Arcy has contributed to this 
translation, is outlined the doctrine which gives unity to the 
whole, the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

The authors set themselves a colossal task, and they recog- 
nise that it is ‘one that seems beyond human power.’ But it 
was an effort to fill a very urgent need, and though we may 
feel inclined to dissent from them in some matters of detail, 
we prefer to admire the attempt rather than find fault with the 
achievement. And indeed, the effort has been crowned in the 
main with extraordinary success. A real genius at detecting 
the true unity which underlies the vast multitude and complex 
diversity of isolated historical facts, joined with much shrewd- 
ness of judgment on matters of detail, contributed to the pro- 
duction of what has justly come to be regarded in France as a 
classic of modern Catholic literature. 

It is inevitable, in such a work of condensation, that difficul- 
ties should sometimes be shelved or but lightly hinted at; but it 
is with admiration rather than irritation that we watch the 
gay ease with which, for instance, Péres Rousselot and Huby 
glide over such intricate questions as the Synoptic Problem, the 
Parousia and the Logos. Their effort to synthesise the moral 
and eschatological aspects of the Gospel teaching and to trace 
their several developments through Apgstolic and Patristic 
times is truly illuminating. The section on the medieval period 
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is less satisfying, and might with advantage have been com- 
mitted to the care of a specialist. Yet even here the usual keen- 
ness of judgment and originality shows itself, and much impor- 
tant and commonly overlooked matter is emphasised. Of par- 
ticular interest is the contrast which is shown to exist between 
Franciscan and Dominican views of asceticism, and the insist- 
ence that Franciscans introduced ‘a new form of obedience,’ 
later developed by the Jesuits, but quite other than that exist- 
ing traditionally in the monasteries and sanctioned, be it added, 
by Aquinas. The paragraphs on St. Thomas are perhaps more 
remarkable for their lyrical enthusiasm than their critical depth; 
but the regret that the great commentators on St. Thomas and 
the ‘ official ’ Thomists generally, in spite of their abilities, ‘ did 
not possess in a higher degree the faculty of adaptive original- 
ity ’ is very just, but hardly takes account of the importance of 
their essentially conservative function. The treatment of the 
post-Reformation Church manifests a laudable desire to be fair 
and to avoid a very natural partizanship. A comparison of 
page 289 with the original will reveal a remarkable change of 
opinion in its estimate of Rome’s attitude to French ecclesiasti- 


cal politics. Fr. D’Arcy has added a few pages to bring the 
story down to our own day. 


The translator has done his work well; but there are slips. 
On p- 153 querelle has become cause, with the result that we 
learn that Constantine intervened in the cause of Donatism! On 
p. 168 haut moyen age has become middle ages without epithet, 
which is misleading, and the following sentence is as baffling 
in English as in the original. Pius X should read Pius IX on 
p- 303. There is a more serious mistake on p. 195 which 
makes a rationalist of St. Thomas Aquinas! Qu’il has been 
read as ce qu’il, with the result that the Saint’s celebrated ‘Non 
crederet ea (quae subsunt fidei) nisi videret ea esse credenda’ 
becomes ‘ We should not believe if we did not see THAT WHICH 
we have to believe’! 


We cannot conclude without comment on the extraordinary 
fashion in which this volume is presented to the public. The 
back of the wrapper is inscribed in such a way as to lead one 
to suppose that it contains a new work by Fr. D’Arcy. On 
the front of the wrapper tiny letters tell us that it is edited by 
Fr. D’Arcy, and the same inscription appears on the cloth 
cover. The flap on the inside of the wrapper attributes only 
the introduction and the revision of the last chapter to Fr. 
D’Arcy- Only on the title page do we learn the distinguished 
names of the principal and original authors, but even here 
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there is no hint that this is a translation. This information is 
at last vouchsafed to us in a ‘ publishers’ note’ on page 9, but 
which further misleads us by insinuating that this volume is a 
complete English version of Christus. 

V.W. 


A CHEERFUL ASCETIC AND OTHER Essays. By Rev. James J- 
Daly, S-J. (The Bruce Publishing Company, New York; 
$1.75). 

The cheerful ascetic in question is Francis of Cardona, Rector 
of Salamanca University, who stepped down from his rectorial 
chair into the Jesuit noviciate and achieved a record—surely un- 
paralleled in the history of learning—by becoming an under- 
graduate in the university of which he had formerly been head. 
He began his Jesuit career by being given charge of the re- 
fectory, the kitchen and the stable. His efforts in combining 
these three departments were more successful than another well- 
known case of an ostler turned monastic cook whose staple dish 
was sometimes indistinguishable from a bran mash. Fr. Daly 
presents this attractive figure as a kind of re-incarnation of 
Brother Juniper. 


Another essay on Charles Waterton is a plea to Catholics for 
a revival of the memory of the great naturalist who in his day 
was eminent in art, science and literature, and vigorously, almost 
pugnaciously, Catholic at a time when being a Catholic of any 
sort was unfashionable. 


Three delightful essays on Sir Thomas More, one on Sir John 
Day, another on Sir Charles Russell, criticism of Emerson and 
another of Yeats, are among the other joys of this book which 
we hope may find an English publisher and so be more easily 
accessible to readers on this side of the Atlantic. 

K. 


Tue Sout or THE Ma.ttese Race. History which Proves our 
Latinity. By Carmelo Mifsud Bonnici, LL-D. Pp. 61. 


A booklet containing the evidence, together with substantiat- 
ing memoranda, given by the Secretary of the Nationalist Party 
before the Askwith Commission. The cause ably argued is 
that the culture of Malta is Italian, and that a recognition of 
this should not conflict with the island’s Imperial position. The 
publisher’s title is symbolc—Sapienza’s Library Incorporating 
John Bull Press, Marsamuscetto, Malta. 

fs U.X.Z. 
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Dickens. By Osbert Sitwell. (Chatto & Windus; 2/-.) 


Lytton Strachey in one of his essays discusses the best con- 
ditions and places in which - different authors may be most ap- 
propriately read. Pope is at his best in a formal garden, Her- 
rick in an orchard, Shelley in a boat at sea, Sir Thomas Browne 
floating down the Euphrates or along the shores of Arabia. 
And where would you go to read your Dickens? Go where you 
will: he needs no setting or atmosphere, as Osbert Sitwell 
proved by reading him amid the stupendous towers and flashing 
lights of New York. Read him in no matter what remote city 
or distant foreign field : he is for ever England. He is as Eng- 
lish as Chaucer or Shakespeare, not only in the way he reflects 
the English character, but in this that he is massive and great 
with the special kind of greatness which only England could 
produce. Dickens, as Mr. Sitwell reminds us, has a hold upon 
a large public not usually given to reading. He attracts for 
different reasons; first he is thrilling and sensational (blended 
with melodrama and large doses of sentiment); secondly he 
went in for practical social reform, ‘ humanitarian achievement,’ 
as they call it (but better described as charity, joy, etc., the 
Beatitudes, the Good Samaritan, and in fact the whole cata- 
logue of the supernatural and Christian virtues); and thirdly 
there is his humour—the nearest thing in human nature to the 
grace of God. There will always be, it is to be hoped, English 
readers enough to feel the force of one or other or all of these 
appeals ; otherwise we may despair of England. 

Be it said that this reviewer opened this book with misgiv- 
ings, unallayed by the superlative praise on the book’s jacket. 
But reassurance soon came. Mr. Sitwell is not a Dickens ido- 
lator, nor is he the type of modern who would decry Dickens 
as a mere vulgar demagogue or a stale Victorian comedian. 
Indeed, it is the ‘ modernity ’ of Dickens that Mr. Sitwell goes 
out of his way to extol: he shows him to have been the source 
of inspiration for Proust, and declares he was a writer a hun- 
dred years ahead of his time. Mr. Sitwell provides one more 
testimony from an unexpected quarter to Dickens’s univer- 
sality and perennial humanity, a further confirmation of the 
belief that Dickens is above fad and fashion, not the cult or 
craze of an hour, but permanently among the immortals. 


What we Live sy. By Ernest Dimnet. (Jonathan Cape; 6/-.) 


Canon Dimnet has an engaging manner. Come, my dear 
friend, he seems to say, come and sit down and let us talk 
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about the most entrancing thing on earth. In the simplicity 
of your innocent heart you ask, What is the most entrancing 
thing on earth? You, my friend, you, he says. And you find 
yourself saying, Of course! Of all interesting things I am the 
most utterly enthralling—to myself. The Canon’s smile be- 
comes almost audible through the printed page: he treats you 
to a kind of kind irony : he puts bright remarks into your mouth 
and then tells you how sparkling they are. ‘ Nicely expressed.’ 
‘Not at all badly put.’ He keeps up a gently-flowing dialogue 
and convinces his reader of a brilliance hitherto unsuspected. 
He makes you argue and endows you with all the qualities of a 
scintillating debater. You begin to like him. He is not pat- 
ronising you : he is not preaching or scolding or nagging. He 
is only drawing you out, or rather drawing things out of you— 
teaching you and achieving the supreme victory of the teacher, 
creating sympathy and confidence in his pupil. He lives up to 
his own dictum, ‘ in art what we like is what teaches us.’ 

The matter of the book is all of a piece with the author’s 
enchanting manner. The work is divided under the three main 
headings—the true, the beautiful and the good, and the trans- 
posed order of the last two is important, because it is the 
author’s plea that Bonum is beauty in life, the supreme beauty 
the beauty of holiness; the highest art is our mysterious colla- 
borating with God in the work of making perfect the soul which 
God has created. Canon Dimnet has the gift of presenting the 
Christian and Catholic philosophy of this world and the next 
in a style and idiom which will win the attention of our modern 
young men and women. He deliberately avoids both the name 
and the method known as apologetic just as he disapproves of 
a certain kind of ‘ philosopher’s philosophy ’ which may so 
easily be strangled by technicalities and deprived of life. He 
hates the pompous and the recondite ; he disavows any desire to 
give us a spiritual book, and yet here we have theology, philo- 
sophy, and ‘ spirituality,’ presented attractively in a form we 
can manage and assimilate. The Canon writes English ele- 
gantly and his style is all the more readable and fascinating for 
the slightly foreign accent. The book is really what it tries to 
be—‘ a manual of happy living, a text-book to the art of being 
happy.’ B.D. 


Tue Ways or Curistian Lire: OLp SPIRITUALITY FOR MODERN 
Men. By Dom Cuthbert Butler, O.S.B- (London: Sheed 

& Ward; 1932. Pp. 256. 7/6 net.) 
There has long been need for such a book as this. The Ways 
of Christian Life of course are really only one Way. Lay men 
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and women living in the world and desiring, as a growing army 
of them does desire, to live the Christian life as fully and as 
intelligently as the circumstances of their state will permit, may 
therefore reasonably hope to find the most competent direction 
in the tried teachings and practice of the older religious orders. 
But where in the great library of spiritual literature, varying so 
much in merit and suitability, to look for the things most 
adapted to their needs is not an easy question. Dabbling with- 
out discrimination in such books as chance offers is likely to 
result in incoherent ideas, want of perspective and a hopelessly 
mistaken emphasis. In the spiritual life, as in all other intelli- 
gent undertakings, it is essential to begin by seeing things as 
a whole and at least in a general way the relation of part to 
part and part to whole. For the layman beginning to interest 
himself in the practice of the spiritual life under the direction 
of the old masters, Abbot Butler has done this important ser- 
vice- He has outlined the contributions of the older orders— 
Benedictine, Franciscan, Dominican, Carmelite—to the spiritual 
life of the faithful, with added chapters on St. Francis of Sales, 
Contemplation, the Liturgical Revival. Throughout the book 
he gives an excellent bibliography of readily accessible books 
for further reading. The author is to be commended for this 
latest attack on the stubborn prejudice that an intelligently re- 
ligious life belongs only to the cloister. The layman will find 
the learned Abbot strongly confident of his reader’s capabilities, 
without ever feeling that too much is required of him or too 
little understanding shown of the difficulties and limitations of 
a busy life. 
P.K.M. 


An OUTLINE OF THE History oF PuiLosopuy. By Rev. George 
Stebbing, C.SS.R. (Sands & Co. ; 2/6.) 


Fr. Stebbing needs no introduction to Catholic readers. His 
latest work is written (not, as he tells us, at his own suggestion) 
to provide an historical setting for the problems of philosophy 
as they are treated in the Scholastic Manual. As a concise sum- 
mary of the lectures of an experienced teacher the book is pos- 
sibly admirable and may prove a useful aide-mémoire to those 
who already have a knowledge of the subject, but for the student 
who makes the book his sole source of study it will prove indi- 
gestible. One cannot do justice to a man and his system in a 
short paragraph, and to attempt to do so is that ‘ perfunctori- 
ness’ of treatment Fr. Stebbing so rightly deprecates. 


R.M. 
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BENEDICTIONALE, seu Ritus in Expositione et Benedictione SS. 
Sacramenti Servandus- Cui adjunctae sunt quaedam 
preces in piis exercitiis per annum occurrentibus adhiben- 
dae. Cura Rev. J. B. O'Connell. (Turnhout, Belgium. Bre- 
pols’ Catholic Press, 1932. 4to, pp. 88. No indication of 
price.) 

Fr. O’Connell’s Benedictionale was first published in 1922 
for use in Ireland and America. The present edition is acco- 
modated to the needs of the clergy in England, Scotland and 
Wales. All the customary and official prayers are given for 
Benediction and other set occasions. The editor, a recognised 
rubrical authority, contributes a valuable introduction on the 
rules governing Exposition and Benediction. 

The print is bright enough, but in the fount, spacing, and 
leading, there has been little regard for the convenience of the 
priest, who is expected to read out prayers in the vernacular, 
many of which are far from happily phrased. (Is it too late to 
hope that some of them may yet be rendered into vigorous and 
unaffected English, without Battered Ornament, Stock Pathos, 
Elegant Variation, Anti-Saxonism and the rest? Or is it a dead 
branch of literature, the writing of formal prayers? Some of 


the recent Breviary Offices would make it seem so.) The heavy 
underlining of syllables in the litanies for the musical accent is 
practical but disfiguring——not that any of the machined-looking 
pages show any care for an ordered and balanced display of 
type. All books of this sort should be set-up by hand. ‘ Most 


vialant ’ is a misprint in the litany of St. Joseph. 


P.Q. 


EVANGILE SELON Saint Luc, introduction, traduction frangaise 
et commentaire par le R. P. Lavergne, O.P- (Paris: J. 
Gabalda et Fils; 18 francs.) 


This small work is of great value- It is in effect an excellent 
résumé of Pére Lagrange’s great commentary on the Gospel 
of St. Luke. At the same time the author, Pére Lavergne, has 
taken account of Pére Lagrange’s more recent writings. He 
indicates at the end of his useful short introduction whence he 
has drawn the matter for his work, but it would have been better 
if some indication had been given on the title-page as well. 
However, it is difficult to see how the task itself could have been 
better done, and the little volume will prove most helpful to any- 
one who wishes to read the third Gospel with understanding. 


: LW. 
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INTRODUCTION A LA LECTURE DES PROPHETES, par J. Chaine 
(Paris: J. Gabalda et Fils; 20 francs.) 

M. Chaine, already known for his commentary on the Epistle 
of St. James in the series, Etudes Bibliques, published under 
the direction of Pére Lagrange, here gives us in the same series 
an interesting little work on the Prophets. It is not a com- 
mentary, nor a doctrinal or apologetical work, neither does it 
touch on questions of text or authenticity. It is meant to be 
an introduction to the reading of the Prophets, to be a help for 
understanding and loving them. With this purpose in view the 
author attempts to replace these writings in the historical and 
religious environment for which they were first composed, 
thereby enabling the reader to perceive something of the life 
with which they throb. He takes all the prophets, major and 
minor, in their historical order, and his work will be found a 
most useful guide for the end intended. L.W. 


Die BRIEFE DES HEILIGEN PAULUS AN DIE KORINTHER UND ROMER, 
iibersetzt und erklart von Dr. Joseph Sickenberger 
(Mk. 10-50; bound, 12.70). DER HEBRAERBRIEF UND DIE 
GEHEIME OFFENBARUNG DES HEILIGEN JOHANNES, iibersetzt 
und erklart von Dr. Ignaz Rohr. (Mk. 4.60; bound, 6.40. 
Bonn : Peter Hanstein.) 

These are respectively the sixth and tenth volumes in the 
well-known Catholic commentary of Bonn, the fourth edition 
of which is in course of publication. Both authors have 
thoroughly revised their work in the light of the relevant litera- 
ture that has appeared since the last edition. Their commen- 
taries are, if not very brilliant or profound, at least very solid 
and reliable pieces of work, and, moreover, are written in a 
German that is easy to read. Dr. Boylan of Maynooth will be 
surprised to see his edition of Hebrews in ‘ The Westminster 
Version of the Sacred Scriptures’ figuring in Dr. Rohr’s list 
(p. 1) of ‘ Protestantische Kommentare.’ L.W. 


In THE FOOTSTEPS OF A SAINT AND OTHER SKETCHES FROM SPAIN. 
By Helen Hester Colvill. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 
Ltd.; pp. 218; 5/-.) 

The Saint is St. Teresa, and the first half of the book de- 
scribes Miss Colvill’s visits to convents that the saint founded 
or reformed. The author is at pains to say that she was not a 
Catholic and was anxious not to be ‘ irreverent or offensive ’ : an 
attentive reader would not need either assurance. But she has a 
quick eye for the human interest and the picturesque, and suc 
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ceeds in administering a good deal of useful information unas- 
sumingly and unexactingly. The book can be recommended to 
anyone who wants to get something off a background for St. 
Teresa pleasantly and without effort. It was a happy thought to 
add five short stories of Spain. They would not exactly appeal to 
devotees of the unhappy ending, but they do help to give the 
‘feel’ of the Teresian country, and they are quite well done. 
One criticism : it is time people stopped praising saints by call- 
ing them ‘modern’ (‘that most charming and modern of 
saints,’ etc.), unless it means that they have the note of the 
present age as distinct from others. Nothing is so dated as 
the ‘ moderns’ of any age, and what we mean is precisely that 
the saints have a way of not ‘ dating.’ As Mr. Baring wrote 
(on Montaigne), ‘ What we mean is: ‘“*‘ How human.”’... . 
we really mean that there is no ancient or modern about the 


matter.’ A.E.H.S. 


Wuat ts Meant By Piety? By Rev. J. Brodie Brosnan, M.A., 
O.B.E. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne; Pp. 163; 5/-.) 


To reclaim the word Piety from the bad odour into which it 
is falling, the author of this book has endeavoured to set forth 
the ‘ clear and sound principles ’ upon which the virtue is based. 
Using St. Thomas freely, but not always accurately (cf. p. 129, 
where he reverses an answer of St. Thomas), he deals with some 
of the most profound mysteries in a very short space; such as 
God’s Piety in the Holy Trinity and in the Incarnation. Piety 
in man is divided into three states, natural piety based simply 
on blood relationship, the virtue and gift of supernatural piety 
based on grace in filial love towards God as Father, and lastly 
‘mystic piety ’ which appears to be a certain final perfection of 
piety on a level with the unitive way. This last chapter has some 
interesting comparisons between St. Thomas and St. John of 
the Cross. Their teaching is shown to be in complete con- 
formity. Nevertheless on finishing the book the reader may 
still be speculating as to the real meaning of Piety. At one time 
it seems synonymous with charity, at another a virtue even 
beyond charity. It would have been simpler to have followed 
St. Thomas more closely in stating that piety is the love of off- 
spring towards their parents. This filial love is natural when 
founded entirely on natural human instincts ; it is a supernatura 
virtue when instructed by grace, and a gift of the Holy Ghost 
when it is directed in a special manner towards God as ‘ Our 
Father.’ It is confusing to say, ‘ The peculiar love of parent 
for child is called piety ’ (p. 1), for strictly speaking piety con- 
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sists in the reverse—the peculiar love of child for parent or for 
fellow children. However, the book should prevent the ‘ pious’ 
being ridiculed. C.P. 


La Merge pes Missions D’Arriguz. La Comtesse Marie. 
Thérése Ledédchowska. Par Ugo Mioni. Traduit et 
adapté de l’italien. (Turin-Rome. Marietti, 1932. Pp. 
234- 10 frs.) 

The English version of this biography was reviewed in 
the July Biacxrriars. Marie-Thérése, who died ten years 
ago, carried on the glorious traditions of the noble house of 
Ledochowski, disinguished for centuries in the service of the 
Church, as well as on the field of arms. We should like to know 
more of her grandfather, Count Ignace, who was so typical 
of the family. A young Napoleonic general, who lost a leg at 
the battle of Lobau in 1813, and the builder of the great arsenal 
of Warsaw, he threw himself into the rising of Poland against 
Russia, and held the fortress of Novogeorgiewski against all 
assaults from the spring of 1830 until the autumn of the follow- 
ing year. The heroic defence ended in capitulation, and the 
general, consecrating his vigour to another fight, became a 
Dominican. He died a holy death in 1870 at the priory of 
Climatow. N.W.T.G. 


THe Dynasty oF Pius. By Gerald Wynne Rushton. (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. ; 2/-.) 

There are many ways of classifying the Popes; the one used 
in this little book is of the strangest. The author has chosen 
that of the name ‘ Pius.’ All who chose the name are included 
in this book. The sketches are slight but the style is admir- 
able, and the account of the reigning Pope singularly good. 

C.C-E. 


Annus Mystico-AucusTinianus cura R. P. Mag. Fr. Nazareni 
Petrelli, O.S.A. editus. (Marietti, via Legnano, 23, Turin, 
2 vols. ; 12 lire.) 

The idea of Father Petrelli in these two volumes is to present 
apt excerpts from the copious writings of St. Augustine for 
every day in the year. Each day has an appropriate prayer, 4 
reading, a practical application, and a summing-up, sometimes 
in epigrammatic form. The daily use of the work would deepen 
one’s knowledge and appreciation of St. Augustine. The Augus- 
tinian style easily imbeds itself in the memory—Vis orationem 
tuam volare ad Deum? Fac illi duas alas, jejunium et eleemosy- 
nam—and what a wealth of wisdom might be accumulated in a 
year for how little effort every day ! 
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THE HILARIOUS 
UNIVERSE 


Being Angela’s Guide to 
EINSTEIN—AND THAT CRUSH 
By RICHARD DARK 
Piétures by THOMAS DERRICK 


Cr. 80, cloth 4s. 6d. net 
Uniform with ‘ Shakespeare—and that Crush.’ 


PROTEST BY THE AUTHOR 

{| It is quite probable that a mistaken impression will be 
created by this volume, Realizing that the Universe has lately 
come to engage the attention of an increasing number of the 
public, | wrote for the benefit of the rising generation a briet 
and simple survey of the main theories about it that have been 
current during the last two thousand years, and entitled the 
work The Cosmos from Thales to Einstein : a historical retro- 
spect. Unfortunately my publisher failed altogether to grasp 
the spirit and intention of the book. On receiving the MS. he 
immediately rechristened it The Hilarious Universe, and sent 
it, before I could stop him, to Thomas Derrick, asking him, 
if he could possibly manage to do so, to make the thing really 
funny with some humorous illustrations. How far Derrick 
has succeeded I cannot say—I am no judge of humour. But I 
shall never forgive either him or Basil Blackwell. 
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